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THE BRITISH NAVY. 
THIRD ARTICLE.—CLASSIFICATION, WAGES, MESSING OF THE 
OFFICERS AND CREW OF A SEVENTY-FOUR GUN SHIP. 
** Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Jolly tars are our men.” 

Tue total number of persons comprising the crew, or comple- 
ment, (as it is called,) of a seventy-four gun ship, amount, in time 
of war, to 650: in peace, the company is one hundred less ; the 
reduction being made in the number of seamen: the officers and 
petty officers in each class are the same in peace and war. 

The following is the classification, with the rate of pay to each. 
We shall specify their particular duties hereafter. 


1 Captain - «+ « «£46 0 8 per month. 
6 Lieutenants* . . - 9 4 0 —_ 
1 Master e . - 1110 0 -_ 
1 Chaplain . ° ° - 12 5 4 on 
1 Surgeont . ° . - 40 (0 _ 
1 Purser ° o cia @ _ 
1 Naval Instructor t ° - 414 0 _ 


The captain maintains an establishment of his own: all the 
others included in the above enumeration, together with the officers 
of royal marines, are called ‘‘ Wardroom Officers,’’ and they mess 
in the centre of a room so styled, on each side of which are Gab 
respective cabins for sleeping. 

1 Gunner . ° ‘ £6 4 8 per month. 

1 Boatswain . . - 6 4 8 == 

1 Carpenter§ . er oe. oe = 
These are called the ‘“ Warrant Officers :’’ each has a separate 
cabin in the fore-part of the ship, in the neighbourhood of his store- 
room, and each has a boy to attend upon him. 

Sixteen mates and midshipmen, in whatever proportion the 
captain may desire, but generally as follows: 


12 Mates ° ° - £3.18 8 per month. 
4 Midshipmen . . ot ek a _ 
1 Second Master ‘ n é 5 9 4 — 
2 Master’s Assistants . sh @ _ 
5 Volunteers of the first class . 1 2 0 _ 
2 Assistant Surgeons ° <> Se aw _— 
1 Clerk E ‘ : os a ee —_ 


These are called the ‘‘ Gentlemen ;’’ and they either mess toge- 
ther in the gun-room, || or in two divisions, in berths (rooms) on 
each side of the orlop-deck, in that part called the ‘‘ cockpit.” 





* The first or senior lieutenant, if he has held that rank seven years 
has 11. 10s. per month. When a commander is on board, his pay is 
237. Os. 4d. per month. 

ft When the surgeon has served six years in that rank, he obtains an 
increase of pay of ls. per day up to ten years; from ten to twenty years, 
he has 14s. per day ; and after twenty years’ service, 18s, per day. 

} The naval instructor has, besides, a bounty of 30/., and 57. per annum 
from each of his pupils, which is deducted from their pay. 

§ The carpenter is allowed 7s. per month additional for tools. 

i The gun-room is situated under the ward-room, and the ward-room 
under the captain's cabin, which is under the poop. These are tiers (or 
floors) of rooms lighted from the stern windows and side-ports. 

‘| The orlop deck is immediately bencath the lower tier of guns, and 
appropriated to the stowage of the cables, and also to various store-rooms. 
To that portion known as the cockpit the men wounded in battle are car- 
ried to the surgeon. In the midshipman’s berth on the left-hand side of 


voL. Il. 





1 Seaman’s Schoolmaster - £2 8 O per month. 
1 Master at Arms ° » «a, 8.0 _ 
1 Ship’s Cook ° ° - 213 6 _ 
2 Ship’s Corporals ° rs v — 
] Captain’s Coxswain ° e ONG 3e® — 
9 Quarter Masters ‘ o>. 58ty &0 —_ 
3 Gunner’s Mates ° a Se —_ 
6 Boatswain’s Mates. .- 2. © _— 
3 Captains of the Forecastle . 23 0 — 
1 Captain of the Hold +> 25's _— 
1 Coxswain of the Launch - 23 0 _ 
1 Sail-maker ° ° - 280 _ 
1 Rope-maker . . ae _ 
2 Carpenter’s Mates * - 2 8.0 —_ 
1 Caulker ° ° ae ee _ 
1 Armourer ‘ ° 28 0 _— 


The above are called ‘“ First-class Petty Officers before the Mast.” 
They mess indiscriminately amongst the crew, with the exception 
of the first three, who have a screened birth on the lower deck. 


3 Captains of the Foretop - £1 19 O per month. 


3 Captains of the Maintop ov Bee _- 
3 Captains of the Mast ° 119 0 -- 
3 Captains of the After-guard 119 0 - 
1 Yeoman of the Signals 119 0 _ 
1 Coxswain of the Pinnace - lig 0 _ 
1 Sailmaker’s Mate - 119 0 —- 
1 Caulker’s Mate a »' £3 6 

2 Armourer’s Mates 5 . aoe — 
1 Cooper 23 0 -- 


The above are called ‘ Senet class Petty Officers.” 
20 Gunner’s Crew . . . £116 0 per month. 


14 Carpenter’s Crew. << ne 
2 Sailmaker’s Crew 116 0 — 
2 Cooper’s Crew 116 0 _ 
3 Yeomen of Store-rooms 114 0 _ 
2 Cook’s Mates a ; 16 0 — 
1 Barber ; ° “ - 1 60 —_ 
1 Purser’s Steward ss ‘ 114 0 ae 
1 Captain’s Steward . - 114 0 — 
1 Captain’s Cook oe ie: Oe — 
1 Ward-room Steward . ° 114 0 — 
1 Ward-room Cook ‘ a 114 0 os 
1 Steward’s Mate - 5 13 0 — 
10 Boys of the first Class - O14 3 _ 
9 a 


14 Boys of the second Class - O12 


To these (including 125 marines) are added as many sailors as 
will make up the number of the crew to 650. The sailors are rated 
able, ordinary, or landmen, according to their ability. The able 
seamen, denominated A.B.’s, have 34s. per month, and are quali- 
fied to perform every part of aseaman’s duty. The ordinaries are 
half seamen, who do not profess to steer, heave the lead, &c. ; 
their pay is 26s. per month: and the landmen are persons who 
have only been a trip or two to sea, and not reared as mariners ; 
their pay being 23s. per month. It is usual, however, for ships of 
this rate to carry considerably more boys than the number speci- 
fied in the scale, particularly boys of the first class, from seventeen 
to twenty years of age; as they grow up, they are rated landmen, 





H.M. 8. Victory, (called the larboard berth,) the heroic Nelson breathed 
his last at Trafalgar. The spot (as well as that on which he fell) denoted 
by a brass mark on the quarter-deck, is eagerly inquired after by the 
visitors to that ship at Portsmouth. 

* The carpenter’s mates have 7s. per month additional for tools. 
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and afterwards ordinaries; but few attain to the rating of A.B. 
who have not been brought up to the sea from childhood. 

There is no limitation as to the number of sailors in each class, 
so, of course, every commander endeavours to obtain as great a 
proportion of A.B.’s as possible ; and upon his success in this re- 
spect depends the question of whether the ship is well or ill manned. 

It is by no means necessary, however, that the whole of a ship’s 
crew shall be able seamen, because many of the duties can be per- 
formed very well by ordinaries, and even landmen. Boys are 
objectionable in ships of war, because'the navy is not a good school 
to train them to seamanship; while they increase the number, and 
are equally expensive to maintain, (the only saving being in the 
difference of wages,) they add but little to the physical strength 
of the crew. 


The party of marines consist of 


1 Captain * . - £14 14 0 per month. 
1 First Lieutenant} . . 920 _ 
1 Second Lieutenant oo ee. _— 
3 Serjeants { 201 _ 
3 Corporals § ne. g _ 
2 Fifers 1 3. 4 ana 
114 Privates || 019 5 — 


The officers, warrant officers, young gentlemen, some of the 
petty officers, and the marines, are got together within a few days 
after the pendant is hoisted; the seamen are entered as they 
present themselves on board, and also at the rendezvous on 
Tower-hill, in London, which is always open for the reception 
of seamen who volunteer for a: particular ship or for general ser- 
vice {. Sometimes houses are also opened in the large seaports ; 
but this is rarely necessary, except when an increase is made to 
the number of men employed; for the generality of seamen, when 
discharged from one ship, find their way to another, preferring 
the treatment and comforts of the naval service to the usage they 
encounter in merchant vessels. 

When a volunteer presents himself, he is questioned by the 
commanding officer as to his qualifications in seamanship. If he 
has served his apprenticeship in the regular manner, he is at once 
presumed to be quite capable of an able seaman’s duty, and ob- 
tains the rating of A.B. Good men generally stipulate, however, 
for petty officers’ ratings; but these are reserved as long as possi- 
ble, for the rigging of the ship affords sufficient test by which to 
determine who are the best entitled to them. 

If a man has served in the navy before, he produces his certi- 
ficate, of which the following is the form ; and by this his charac- 
ter and capability are ascertained. 








NAME. Date of Entry in the Service, | His first Ship.| No. in her, 
Benj. Backstay. 1830, Revenge. , | Don't know. 
| | 





| 


Conduct! Captain's 


Signature. 


= 
Ship’s | No, Rating. Entry. | Dis- 
Name. | | charge. 
| | 


| Year. 
~ | Month. 
| Day. 














Revenge | Don’t lOrdin . 1830 | Jan. 
know. | | | 1833 
Portland 193 |A. B. 


Capt.Hillier 
Mackey 














30 May, 30 May, | 3 Good D. Price. 
| 1834 | 1837 
Snake | 76 ~ B, {17 June,|17 July, | 1 1| Very |Alexander 
1837 | 1838 | |good Mitne. | 





* Ifa brevet major, 171. 10s. per month. 

t After seven years, 102. 10s. per month. 

¢ ‘Colour serjeants, 2/. 14s. 1d. per month. 

§ After fourteen years’ service, 1/. 12s. 1d. per month; and (if enlisted 
prior to 14th January, 1823,) from seven to fourteen years, Il. 9s. 9d. per 
month. 

| After fourteen years’ service, 12. 4s. ld.; and (if enlisted prior to 
January 24, 1823,) from seven to fourteen years, lJ, 1s. 9d. 

‘| Men who enter for general service are available for any ship or station 
whereon required. 





Sufficient space is left upon this certificate (which is of doubled 
parehment, and inclosed in a tin case) to enter the names of any 
other ships in which the man has served; and an inspection of the 
above will show that the items respecting Revenge have been 
taken from his oral testimony. In fact, at the period of his ser- 
vice in that ship, these forms (which were introduced not long 
since, by the late Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm,) did not 
exist. 

The reverse of the certificate contains a very minute description 
of the man’s person; such as age, stature, complexion, colour of 
hair and eyes, marks, wounds or scars; also his place of birth 
and usual residence ; and if he has been discharged or invalided on 
account of any complaint or physical defect, such cause is noted 
thereon. 

When the officer has satisfied himself as to the man’s character 
and ability, he is handed over to the surgeon, by whom he is re- 
quired to strip, in order that he might undergo a minute inspec. 
tion as to his physical condition. If any defects, however trifling, 
appear, or if he is more than forty-five years of age, he is at once 
rejected ; but if passed by the doctor, he is entered on the books, 
and the clerk takes charge of his certificate, which is returned to 
him, filled up with the date of his servitude and the character he 
has acquired—such as ‘‘ good,” “very good,’’ ‘‘ excellent,’? &c., 
—attested by his captain, and when discharged. 


Seamen, owing to their habitual carelessness, very often lose 
their certificates ; in which case, on giving them new ones, it is 
usual to take down their statement as to the ships they have already 
served in. As a register is made from the ship’s books of every 
man’s service, and preserved in the archives of the proper depart~ 
ment at Somerset House, his claim for pension does not suffer by 
the loss of his certificate. 

As soon asa candidate is accepted, he is placed in the starboard 
or larboard watch, and some station in the ship assigned him. He 
is at liberty to choose his own messmates, and the messes are 
formed of parties of twelve ineach. Having made his choice, he can 
only change his mess once a month. This regulation is necessary to 
prevent trouble and confusion in the distribution of provisions. It 
is desirable that one or more of the petty officers should belong to 
each mess, but the selection of messmates is seldom interfered 
with by the officers. The mess tables are placed between the guns 
on the lower deck; the marines occupying those next the gun- 
room. The seamen’s tables are from thence forward. 


In most vessels of the class we are describing, the whole of 
those enumerated as the “ Gentlemen” mess together in the gua- 
room. They usually elect the clerk, or one of the oldest of the 
mates, ‘‘caterer;”’ and, the ship’s allowance of provisions being 
ample, a small contribution in aid thereof enables them to support 
a very good table, little inferior indeed to that of the ward-room. 
The usual subscription is about 25s. per month,* and this is ap- 
plied to procure the necessary cooking utensils, crockery, glass, 
&c. &c., as well as vegetables, poultry, white sugar, condiments, 
and various other articles not included in the ship’s allowance. The 
midshipmen are not permitted to carry live stock to sea, and there- 
fore must put up with salt meat, exceptin harbour; but in every other 
respect a provident caterer will manage, with the above subscription, 
to maintain a comfortable mess. The oldsters, such as the mates, 
second master, assistant surgeons, and some of the midshipmen, 
take their allowance of grog and wine, and also appropriate the 
youngsters’ share, assuring them it is not good for their health. 





* In some ships the mess-subscription is more, and there is always an 
entrance (generally five pounds,) which is returned to a member leaving to 
join another ship. 
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In harbour, it is also usual for these oldsters to drink their wine, 
which they are enabled to procure free of duty. They have a 
steady man appointed to act as steward; and he has a cook, and 
perhaps a marine, to assist him. The meals in the gun-room 
are served at the same time as the ‘ship’s company generally ; the 
hour of breakfast being eight o’clock, dinner at noon. 

The ‘‘ Officers’”’ mess in the ward-room, and maintain a greater 
profusion and variety on their mess-table, at sea particularly, 
owing to their being permitted to carry live stock—sheep, pigs, 
and poultry. The subscription is generally about 45s. per month,* 
but this is independent of wine,' which is supplied duty free. 
Members of the ward-room mess have the option of taking their 
wine or not; the allowance to those who do is half a bottle, and 
if they require an extra quantity, it is charged to such as remain 
at table at a regulated price. 

One, sometimes two, gentlemen from the gun-room are invited 
daily to dinner in the ward-room, and the guest is always placed at 
the left hand of the president, and treated with marked attention. 
In harbour, to avoid the inconvenience of having strangers conti- 
nually on board, one day in the week (generally Thursday) is set 
apart for the purpose ; and on this day strangers from the shore or 
from other ships are invited, and better fare than ordinary pro- 
vided. The purser or one of the marine officers is generally ap- 
pointed caterer of the ward-room mess; and the usual dinner-hour 
at sea is two or half-past two o’clock, when the members are as- 
sembled by the drum and fife to the tune of ‘‘ The Roast Beef of 
Old England.” Naval messes cannot make a display equal to the 
messes of regiments; because not only are the officers subject to 
constant changes, but the ships are kept in commission and the 
members held together for comparatively short periods. For these 
reasons no great expense can be incurred for linen, glass, china, 
table ornaments, or plate; the profusion of which, accumulated 
for years in military messes, gives to the establishments an appear- 
ance not inferior to what the wealthiest of our nobility can dis- 
play. In ships of war, every officer is expected to provide a couple 
of silver spoons and forks, and these form the whole of the mess 
plate ; each member also furnishes a clean table-cloth in his turn, 
and this is the amount of the mess-table linen. It would be desi- 
rable that some other articles of plate, &c. should be furnished by 
the government, such being the case in foreign navies, the officers 
paying a trifle for the use of them; for a handsome display has a 
very great effect on foreigners, and in this respect our ships suffer 
in comparison with those of rival nations, 

We have alluded to a subscription for wine, which is necessary, 
notwithstanding that each person on board is allowed a portion of 
wine, spirits, or beer, described in the scheme; but the ship’s 
allowance is never produced at the ward-room table: that, with 
other articles of provisions not drawn from the purser, being paid 
for at a regulated price, and the assets thrown into the mess-fund. 
In fact, any person on board is at liberty to leave whatever portion 
of his allowance he thinks proper undrawn, and receive payment 
in lieu. 

There is another matter in which naval messes suffer in compari- 
son with the military. By long-established regulation, the officers 
of the navy and army are allowed their wine duty-free. When the 
article is purchased from a wine-merchant, he becomes entitled 
to the drawback, upon the production of an officer's certificate ; 
but this practice was found to be attended with inconvenience on 
shore, and some years back, his late Majesty, George the Fourth, 
assigned a certain sum per annum to each regimental mess, and to 
the engineers, artillery, and marines, in compensation for the 





, * Entrance ten guineas, returned as in the gun-room mess. 








duty, which from thenceforth was paid, as is usual with the public, 
in the purchase of their wine. This allowance is a liberal one; it 
considerably exceeds the duty of all wine consumed, and the excess 
makes a handsome item in addition to the mess-fund. Moreover, 
as many regiments are serving abroad, where no duties exist upon 
wine, the whole of the allowance is so appropriated, It is 
strange that this indulgence has not been extended to naval 
officers, more particularly as they labour under other disadvan- 
tages which do not apply to their military brethren ; the captain 
particularly, who, by the customs of the service, maintains at his 
individual expense a table for the reception of several of his officers 
every day; whilst the colonel of a regiment has no such obligation, 
his mess expenses being little more than the youngest ensign’s. 

In our next we shall describe the routine of the captain’s esta- 
blishment. 





ROBERT BURNS. 


Wuat bird in beauty, flight, or song 
Can with the bard compare, 

Who sang as sweet, and soar’d as strong 
As ever child of air ? 


His plume, his note, his form, could Burns 
For whim or pleasure change : 

He was not one but all by turns, 
With transmigration‘strange, 


The blackbird, oracle of spring, 
When flow’d his moral lay ; 

The swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
Capriciously at play. 


“The humming-bird, from bloom to bloom, 
Inhaling heavenly balm ; 

The raven, in the tempest’s gloom, 
The halcyon, in the calm. 


In ‘‘ Auld Kirk Alloway,”’ the owl, 
At witching time of night ; 

By ‘‘ Bonnie Doon,’’ the earliest fowl 
That caroll’d to the light. 


He was the wren amidst the grove, 
When in his homely vein ; 

At Bannockburn the bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train 


The woodlark, in his mournful hours ; 
The goldfinch, in his mirth ; 

The thrush, a spendthrift of his powers, 
Enrapturing heaven and earth. 


The swan, in majesty and grace, 
Contemplative and still ; 

But roused,—no falcon, in the chase, 
Could, like his satire, kill. 


The linnet, in simplicity, 
In tenderness the dove ; 

But more than all besides was he 
The nightingale in love ! 


Oh! had he never stoop’d to shame, 
Nor lent a charm to. vice, 
How had devotion loved to name 
That bird of paradise ! 
James MonTGomEry. 
L2 
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THE SHIPWRECKED COASTER. 


Who can stand before His cold ? 
Psalm cxivii, 17. 


THERE are few classes of men more exposed to hardships and 
disaster, than those employed in the coasting trade of New 
England, particularly in the winter season. So great are their 
risks of property and life, at that time of the year, that it is the 
custom of many to dismantle their vessels and relinquish their 
employment till the spring; although they can poorly afford this 
period of cessation from labour, and consequent loss of income. 
Among those engaged in conveying fuel from the forests of 
Plymouth and Sandwich to the Boston market, there are some 
who continue their business through the winter. But they incur 
great hazards, and sometimes meet with most disastrous issues. 
One of these events it is my present purpose to relate. The par- 
ticulars I have ascertained from eye-witnesses of a part of the 
scene; and from one who was a personal partaker of the whole. 

In the winter of 1826-7, the weather was uncommonly severe 
for some weeks, during which the land was covered with snow, 
and the shores were encased in ice. It was a boisterous, cold 
and gloomy season. From my dwelling-house there was a plain 
view of the little harbour of Sandwich, in which the few vessels 
employed in the business before named, shelter themselves, and 
receive their lading of wood to be conveyed to Boston. Some of 
these were already dismantled for the winter; others were laden, 
and had been waiting a relaxation of the weather, in order to 
effect a passage. In that region a period of severe cold is com- 
monly succeeded by rain. The north-west wind which brings 
‘*the cold out of the north,’’ gives place to a wind from a 
southerly point, which comes loaded with a copious vapour, and 
pours it down like a deluge. It so took place on the occasion to 
which I refer. Rain from the south-east had continued for two 
or three days, accompanied with tempestuous wind and occasional 
thunders and lightnings. It had dissolved much of the snow; 
but had filled the roads and low and level places with water. 
The ground, being hard frozen, retained the water on its surface ; 
and this, with the remaining snow half dissolved, rendered the 
aspect of nature cheerless, and the moving from place to place 
uncomfortable. About noon, on the sixteenth of January, the 
rain ceased, and the weather being comparatively warmer than it 
had been, gave some prospect of a few days in which business 
might be done. 


In the afternoon of that day, perceiving that there were some 
dry places on which the foot might be safely set, I embraced the 
opportunity to walk forth ; glad to inhale the fresh air and meet 
the faces of men, after having been so long confined by the wea- 
ther. The wind was comparatively soft, but gusty; the air was 
loaded with vapours, and, in the higher regions, clouds of all 
shapes and varying densities, were seen rolling over each other in 
different directions, as if obeying no guidance of the wind, but 
pursuing each an inward impulse of its own. 

While doubting, for a moment, which way to walk, I beheld, 
on an eminence, not far distant, a solitary individual, with his 
face towards the harbour, seeming to be deeply intent on some- 
thing there taking place. An impulse of curiosity moved me to 
approach him, when I discovered him to be an old experienced 
master in the coasting trade. 

I accosted him in the customary style of salutation, but he 
answered me not a word. His eye was intently following the 
motions of a small schooner, loaded with wood, which was slowly 
moving toward the mouth of the harbour, My own eye. pursued 
the motion of his, till the Almira (the schooner’s name) had 
rounded the pdint, forming the west side of the harbour, and 
hoisting her sails, stood towards the north. As soon as he saw 
this, he lifted his hands, and exclaimed, “ He has gone out of this 
harbour, and he will never come into it again!” I remarked that 
the wind was southerly, and of course fair. But he paid no 
attention to the remark. He again lifted his hands, repeated his 
exclamation, and, with a sorrowful countenance, departed. 

I stood awhile observing the progress of the schooner. It was 
not very rapid. The wind was vacillating, and shifting round 
about her, as if uncertain in what direction to establish itself; 
and the vessel seemed as if conscious of the uncertainty of the 
wind, and therefore, undecided as to the position of her sails and 
rudder. 

The master of the Almira was Josiah Ellis, a man of between 
fifty and sixty years of age. He was one whose gigantic frame 









seemed able to abide the fiercest ‘‘ pelting of the pitiless storm.’’ 
He had so often encountered the violence of the elements, and 
had so often conquered them by the simple energy of a vigorous 
constitution, that he took little care to guard himself against 
them. Reckless of what was to come, if he were sufficiently clad 
and armed for the present state of winds and seas, he thought not 
of what might be their condition, or his necessities for meeting 
them to-morrow. When, therefore, he felt a southerly wind and 
a favouring tide, he launched out for his voyage, with no crew but 
himself, his son Josiah, and John Smith, a seaman; little 
regardful that winter was still at its depth, and that an hour 
might produce the most perilous changes. 

Thus prepared and manned, the Almira held on her way with 
a slow progress for several hours. The wind was changeful, but 
continued to blow from the southerly quarter, till they had passed 
Monimet Point, a jutting headland about twelve miles from 
Sandwich harbour, which makes out from the south-easterly side 
of Plymouth, some miles into the sea. It is a high rocky pro- 
montory, dangerous to approach; which interferes so much with 
the passage of vessels from Sandwich to Boston, that, while com- 
pelled to avoid it, they yet go as near to it as safety will admit. 
Beyond this, on its north-westerly side, is a bay, at the bottom of 
which is Plymouth harbour; a safe place when you are once 
within it; but so guarded with narrow isthmuses on the north 
and south as to render the entrance difficult, and, in tempestuous 
weather, dangerous. They passed Monimet Point about ten 
o’clock, and, having Plymouth light for a landmark, were work- 
ing slowly across the outer part of the bay; but under the dis- 
couragements of a dark night, a murky atmosphere, “a sky foul 
with clouds,’’ and a wind so varying, that no dependence could 
be placed on it fora moment. For some hours, they seemed to 
make no progress; and were rather waiting in hope for some 
change, than fearing one. The master himself was at the helm, 
Smith was walking to and fro upon the deck, occasionally adjust- 
ing a rope, or altering the position of a sail, and the younger 
Ellis had lain down on a bench in the cabin. Suddenly the mas- 
ter’s voice was heard, calling all hands in haste. His little crew 
hurried towards him, and looking towards the north-west they 
saw a clear, bright, and cold sky, about half up from the horizon; 
the clouds were hastening away towards the south-east, as if to 
avoid some fearful enemy, and new stars were appearing at each 
successive moment in the northern and western region of the 
heavens. 


Beautiful as this sight was, in the present circumstances it was 
only appalling. It indicated a rapid change to severe cold, the 
consequences of which must be terrible. All was immediately 
bustle and agitation with the scanty crew. The first impulse was 
to run into Plymouth for shelter. But unfortunately that 
harbour lay directly in the eye of the wind, and there was little 
encouragement that they could make their way into it. They 
tacked once or twice, in hopes to attain the entrance, but having 
little sea-room, and the wind becoming every moment more vio- 
lent, and the cold more severe, they were constantly foiled; till 
in one of the sudden motions of the vessel, coming with disad- 
vantage to the wind, the main boom was wrenched from the mast. 
The halyards were immediately let go, and the mainsail came 
down, crashing and crackling as it fell, for it had already been 
converted to a sheet of ice. To furl it, or even to gather it up, 
was impossible. It lay a cumbrous ruin on the deck, and partly 
in the sea; a burden and a hindrance on all their subsequent 
operations. 

Their next resource was to lay the vessel to the wind. This 
they effected by bracing their frozen fore-sail fore and aft, and 
loosing the jib. It was not in their power to haul it down. Its 
motion in the wind soon cracked its covering of ice, and in so 
doing, rent the substance of the sail itself. It was subsequently 
torn in pieces. The vessel now obeyed her helm, came up to the 
wind, and so remained. 


While engaged in these operations, the anxious seamen had 
little opportunity to observe the heavens. But when they now 
looked up, behold, the whole sky was swept clear of clouds, as if 
by magic! The stars shone with unusual brilliancy. The moon 
had risen before the change of the wind, but had been invisible 
on account of the density of the clouds. She now appeared in 
nearly full-orbed lustre. But moon and stars seemed to unite in 
shedding that stern brightness which silvers an ice rock, and ap- 
pears to increase its coldness. The brightness of the heavens 
was like the light of the countenance of a hard philosopher’s un- 
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gracious deity,—clear, serene, and chilling cold. They turned 
towards the wind, and it breathed upon their faces cuttingly 
severe, charged not only with the coldness of the region whence 
it came, but also with the frozen moisture of the atmosphere, 
already converted into needles of ice. 


From the care of their vessel, they began to look to that of 
their persons. They had been wet with the moisture of the air, 
in the earlier part of the night, and drenched with the spray 
which the waves had dashed over them during their various 
labours. This was now congealed upon them. Their hair and 
garments were hung with icicles, or stiffened with frost, and they 
felt the nearer approach of that stern power which chills and 
freezes the heart. But, in looking for proper defences against 
this adversary of life, it was ascertained that the master had 
taken with him no garments, but such as were suited for the softer 
weather in which he had sailed. The outer garments of the son 
had been laid on the deck, and, in the confusion of the night, had 
gone overboard. Smith, likewise, had forgotten precaution, and 
was wholly unprovided against a time like this. So that here 
were three men, in a small schooner, with most of their sails use- 
less encumbrances, spars and rigging covered with ice, themselves 
half frozen, exposed to the severest rigours of a winter’s sky and 
winter’s sea, and void of all clothing, save such as was suited for 
moderate weather on the land. 


In this emergency, they sought the cabin, and with much diffi- 
culty succeeded in lighting a fire; over which they hovered till 
vital warmth was in some measure restored. On returning to the 
deck, they found their perils fearfully increasing. The dampness 
and the spray which had stiffened and loaded their hair and gar- 
ments, had in like manner congealed in great quantities about 
the rigging, and on the deck, and over the sails. The spray, as 
it dashed over the vessel, froze wherever it struck; several inches 
of ice had gathered on deck, small ropes had assumed the appear- 
ance of cables, and the folds of the shattered mainsail were nearly 
filled. The danger was imminent, that the accumulating weight 
of the ice would sink the schooner ; yet all means of relieving her 
from the increasing load were utterly out of their power. 


It being now impossible either to proceed on the voyage, or to 
gain shelter in Plymouth, there was no alternative but to endea- 
vour to get back to their own harbour. It was difficult to make 
the heavy and encumbered vessel yield to her helm. As to 
starting a rope, the accumulated ice rendered it impossible. 
Nevertheless, by persevering effort, they got her about; and as 
wind and tide set together that way, they cleared Monimet Point, 
and came round into Barnstaple Bay once more. They were now 
but a few miles from their own homes. Even in the moonlight, 
as they floated along, they could discern the land adjacent to the 
master’s dwelling-house; and they earnestly longed for the day, 
in hopes that some of their friends might discover their condition, 
and send them relief. It was a long, perilous, and wearisome 
night. The cold continued increasing every hour. The men 
were so chilled by it, and so overcome with exertion, that, after 
they had rounded the last-named point, they could make but little 
effort for preserving their ship. They beheld the ice accumulate 
upon the deck, the rigging, and sails; they felt the vessel 
becoming more and more unmanageable, and their own danger 
growing more imminent every moment; yet were wholly unable 
to avert the peril, or hinder the increase of its cause. It was 
with them, 

* As if the dead should feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder as the reptiles creep, 
To revel o’er their rotting sleep ; 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers of theirclay,’ 


Morning at last began to dawn. But in its first grey twilight 
they could only perceive that they had been swept by the land 
they desired, the home they loved. Yet not so far but that, in 
the dim distance, they could see a smoke from their chimney top, 
reminding them of the dear objects of their affections, from whom 
they were thus fearfully separated, and between whose condition 
and their own so dreadful a contrast existed. They looked 


ceiving assistance from their friends; and abandoning their vessel 

to fate, sought only to save themselves from perishing of cold. 
Their last remaining sail had now yielded to the violence of the 

blast, and its accumulated burden of ice. It hung in shattered 


guidance, turned nearly broadside to the wind, and floated rapidly 
along, as if seeking the spot on which it might be wrecked. 
They passed the three harbours of Sandwich, that of Barnstaple 
and Yarmouth, either of which would have afforded them safe 
shelter, could they have entered it. But to direct their course 
was impossible. With hearts more and more chilled as they 
drifted by these places of refuge, which they could see, but could 
not reach, they floated onward to their fate. 


From a portion of the town of Dennis, there makes out 
northerly into the sea a reef of rocks. On the westerly side o. 
this, there is a sandy beach, on which a vessel of tolerable 
strength might be cast without being destroyed; on the easterly 
side there is a cove, having a similar shore, which is a safe harbour 
from a north-west wind. But the reef itself is dangerous. 


In the early part of the day, January seventeenth, an inhabitant 
of Dennis beheld from an eminence this ill-fated schooner, floating 
down the bay, broadside towards the wind; her sails dismantled, 
covered with ice, gleaming like a spectre in the cold beams of a 
winter’s morning. He raised an alarm and hastened to the shore, 
where he was shortly joined by such of the inhabitants as the 
sudden emergency allowed to collect. Many were seamen them- 
selves ; they knew the dangers and the hearts of seamen, and were 
desirous to render such assistance as they might. 


The strange vessel was seen rapidly approaching the reef of 
rocks, before named. She was so near, that those on land could 
look on board, but they sawno man. They could perceive nothing 
but the frozen mass of the disordered sails; the ropes encrusted 
with ice, to thrice their proper size, and objects so mingled in con- 
fusion, and so heaped over with ice, that even experienced eyes 
could not distinguish whether these were frozen human beings, or 
the common fixtures on a vessel’s deck. Thinking, however, that 
there might be living men on board, who, if they could be roused, 
might change the direction of the schooner, so as to avoid the ap- 
proaching death shock, they raised a shout, clear, shrill, and 
alarming. Whether it was heard they knewnot. But very soon, 
the three men emerged from the cabin, and exhibited themselves 
on deck; shivering, half clad, meeting at every step a dashing 
spray, frozen ere it fell, and exposed to a cutting wind, as if they 
were 

—— all naked feeling, and raw life.’ 


‘ Put up your helm,’ exclaimed an aged master, ‘ make sail, and 
round the rocks; there’s a safe harbour on the leeward side.’ 
Lest his words might not be heard, he addressed himself to their 
eyes; and by repeated motions, wavings, signs, and signals, well 
known to seamen, warned them of the instant danger, and pointed 
the direction in which they might avoid it. No movement on 
board was seen in consequence of this direction and these signals. 
Ellis and his two men felt that such effort would be unavailing 
and did not even attempt it. r 

It was a moment of thrilling interest to both spectators and suf- 
ferers. The difference of a few rods, on either side, wonld have 
carried the vessel to safety and preserved the lives of the men. 
The straight-forward course led to instant destruction. Yet that 
straight-forward course the schooner, with seeming obstinacy, pur- 
sued, as if drawn by mysterious fascination ; and hurried toward 
the rocks by a kind of invincible desire. Near and more near she 
came, with her encumbered bulk, till she was lifted as a dead mass 
on a powerful wave, and thrown at full length upon the fatal ledge. 


The men on board, when they felt the rising of their vessel for 
her last fatal plunge, clung instinctively to such fixtures as they 
could grasp, and in solemn silence waited the event. In silence 
they endured the shock of her striking; felt themselves covered 
not now with spray, but with the partially frozen substance of the 
waves themselves, which made a highway across the deck, filled 
the cabin, and left them no place of retreat, but the small portion 
of the quarter abaft the binnacle, and a little space forward near the 
windlass. To the former place they retreated, as soon as they re- 
covered from the shock, and there they stood, drenched, shivering, 
and ready to perish; expecting at every moment the fabric under 
their feet to dissolve; and feeling their powers of life becoming 
less and less-adequate to sustain the increasing intensity of cold. i 


‘ We will make an effort to save them ;’ said the agonised spec- 
tators of the scene. A boat was procured, and manned by a hardy 
crew, resolved to risk their lives for the salvation of their imperilled, 
although unknown fellow men. The surf ran heavy, and was com- 





and heavy remnants from the mast. The vessel, left to its own 





posed of that kind of ice-thickened substance, called technically 
sludge ; a substance much like floating snow. Through this she 
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was shoved with great effort, by men who waded deep into the 
semi-fluid mass for the purpose. But scarcely had she reached the 
outer edge of the surf, when a refluent sea conquered and filled her. 
Fortunately, she had not gone so far, but that a long and slender 
warp, cast from the shore, reached one of the men. He caught it 
and attached it to the boat, which was drawn back to land by their 
friends, and no lives were lost. 

They on the wreck had gazed with soul-absorbing interest on 
this attempt at their rescue. They witnessed its failure, and their 
hearts died within them. One of them was soon after seen to go 
forward and sit down on the windlass. ‘ Rise, rise, and stir your- 
self,’ exclaimed many voices at once. They had not read the 
maxim of Dr. Solander, concerning people exposed to severe cold : 
‘He that sits down will sleep, and he that sleeps will wake no 
more.’ They knew this truth by the sterner teachings of the expe- 
rience of associates of their own, and by the sayings of their fathers, 
whose wisdom they revered. Hence their exclamation to him who 
had taken hisseat. It was Smith. He rosenot, however, at their 
call, and they said mournfully, one to another, ‘ he will never rise 
again.’ Hedidnot. In truth, ina little while he was so encrusted 
with ice, that they could not distinguish the human form from other 
equally disguised objects that lay around it; and when afterwards 
they got on board the body was gone. It had been washed away, 
no one knew when, nor has it ever been known that the sea has 
given up this dead. 

The father and son now stood alone. The only shelter they 
could obtain from the icy wind and drenching sea, was by occasion- 
ally screening themselves on the lee side of the low binnacle. But 
there they experienced so soon the commencement of the deadly 
torpor, that they ceased making use of this refuge, and only sought 
to keep themselves in motion. But resolution, struggling against 
a disposition of nature, fails at last. The father was seen to go 
forward and seat himself as Smith had done before. Again the 
warning cry was raised, and again it was disregarded. ‘ We will 
save him yet,’ it was exclaimed by the sympathising spectators. 
The boat was again manned, and again launched, and reached 
beyond the surf in safety. But to get on board the wreck was 
utterly impossible. They came so near that they could speak to 
the younger Ellis, and hear his voice in reply. But such was the 
violence of winds and waves dashing on the rocks and over the 
wreck, that they could approach no nearer. They were compelled 
to turn about, leaving the father to sleep the sleep of death, with 
scarce a hope that the son could be saved. But they encouraged 
him to persevere in his efforts to keep from falling asleep. They 
told him that the rising tide would probably lift the vessel from her 
present position and bring her where they could come on board: 
that they would keep a constant watch, and embrace the first prac- 
ticable means for his deliverance. He heard them, saw them 
depart, and with a sad heart took his station on the cabin stairs, 
where, standing knee-deep in the half frozen water that filled the 
cabin, he could in some measure screen his thin-clad form from the 
cold wind. But here he twice detected himself in felling asleep, 
and left the dangerous post; preferring to expose himself to the 
bleak wind on the quarter rather than sit down beneath a shelter 
and die. There he made it his object to keep himself in motion, 
and the people, when they saw him in danger of relinquishing this 
only means of preservation, shouted, and moved and stirred him 
to new effort. 

It took place as the seamen had predicted. The rising tide 
lifted the vessel from her dangerous position, and brought her on 
to a sand, where the people with much effort got on board, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. They fownd young Ellis on the 
quarter-deck holding on to the tiller ropes. He had become too 
much exhausted to continue his life-preserving movements, and the 
stillness of an apparently last sleep had been for some time stealing 
over him. His hands were frozen to the ropes which they grasped, 
his feet and ankles were encrusted with ice, and he was so far gone 
that he was scarce conscious of the presence of his deliverers. 


Their moving him roused him a little. Yet he said nothing, till, 
as they bore him by his father’s body, he muttered, ‘ There lies my 
poor father,’ and relapsed into a stupor, from which he only 
awaked after he had been conveyed on shore, and customary means 
were employed for his restoration. Through the humane attention 
of the inhabitants, he was restored, but with the ultimate loss of 
the extremities of his hands, and his feet. He still survives, a 
useful citizen, notwithstanding these mutilations. But the memory 
of that fearful night and day is fresh in his mind. It taught him, 
in treth, the inefficiency of human strength, when matched against 





the elements of nature; and made manifest, likewise, the value of 
that kindness of man to man, which leads him to watch and labour, 
and expose even his life, for the shipwrecked stranger: to minister 
to his wants, and nurse his weakness, and safely restore him to his 
family and friends. A child of their own could not have beenmore 
kindly or carefully attended than he was, nor more liberally pro- 
vided for, by the humane people among whom he was cast. 
doubt not there is a recompense for them, with Him who hath said, 
‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 

Reader, I know not what interest you may take in my simple 
narrative, but I have given you a true account of the sHip- 
WRECKED COASTER. 





MRS. ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 


Mrs. Enizapeta Hamitton, one of the most amiable and 
useful writers of her time, was born at Belfast, in Ireland, on the 
25th of July, 1758. She lost her father the year after her birth, 
but, by the care of a worthy and affectionate mother, her infant 
years, and those of her. brother and sister, were watched over 
with great solicitude, and, in lack of fortune, she brought them 
up in the opinion that a good education is the best patrimony. 
When Elizabeth was but six years of age, circumstances arose 
which led to a dismemberment of the family, and she was put 
under the care of an uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, at 
a retired estate near Stirling, in Scotland. Mr. Marshall is 
described by Mrs. Hamilton as a man to whom might well be 
applied what Burns said of an Ayrshire friend, that he held his 
patent of nobility direct from Almighty God,—one whose senti- 
ments would have done honour to the most exalted station. 
With these excellent people Elizabeth spent two years in Stir- 
lingshire, where she acquired habits of hardihood and enterprise, 
readily joining in fording the burns in summer, and sliding over 
them in winter; her preceptress, Mrs. Marshall, following the 
opinion of Dugald Stewart, that, ‘‘when nature is allowed free 
scope, the curiosity during early youth is alive to every external 
object and to every external occurrence. Whenever a child con- 
tracts a dislike for those amusements suited to its age, the best 
of all education is lost, which nature has prepared amidst the 
active sports and hazardous adventures of childhood. It is from 
these alone that we can acquire, not only that force of character 
which is suited to the more arduous situations of life, but that 
complete and prompt command of attention to things external, 
without which the highest endowments of the understanding, 
however they may fit a man for the solitary speculations of the 
closet, are but of little use in the practice of affairs, or for en- 
abling him to profit by his personal experience :’’—a passage 
which Mrs. Hamilton often quoted in reference to her own happy 
childhood. 


Under Mrs. Marshall she became an adept in reading.* ‘In 
books she soon discovered a substitute even for a playmate: her 
first hero was Wallace, with whom she became enamoured, by 
learning to recite Blind Harry’s lays. Two or three of 
Shakspeare’s plays came in her way; the History of England 
followed. She happened to meet with Ogilvie’s translation of 
Homer’s Iliad, and soon learned to idolise Achilles, and almost 
to dream of Hector.” At eight she was put to a school in the 
town of Stirling, where she learnt writing, geography, and the 
use of the globes. Her assiduity delighted her master, (Mr. 
Manson,) who, in a poem written forty years after, reverted with 
pride to the period when Elizabeth Hamilton had been his pupil. 
In her ninth year she lost her mother, and in after-life she thus 
writes of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall:—‘‘ By this worthy couple I was 
adopted, and educated with a care and tenderness that has been 
seldom equalled. No child ever spent so happy a life; nor, in- 
deed, have I ever met with anything at all resembling the way in 
which we lived, except the description given by Rousseau of 
Wolmar’s farm and vintage.”’ 

In her thirteenth year she left school, and returned to her 
aunt's. At this time an intimate of the family had taken some 
pains to shake her religious principles. The sceptical arguments 
were new to her and attractive; but she found it difficult to be- 
lieve that her aunt had been the dupe of error. To solve the 
doubt, she determined to study the Bible by stealth, and decide 





* Miss Benger’s Memoirs; from which, and an article in the Monthly 
Magazine for 1816, the substance of this is principally taken. 
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the question by her own unbiassed judgment. The result was a 
conviction that the moral precepts and doctrines of Christianity 
were too pure to have been promulgated by an impostor. To the 
example still-more than the precepts of her excellent friends 
she always referred the formation of her moral and religious sen- 
timents. 

Miss Hamilton was now allowed to spend some months in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and she had an introduction to Dr. 
Mayne, who was then giving lectures on experimental philoso- 
phy; ‘and acorrespondence was commenced, in which the lecturer 
undertook to direct the studies of his youthful pupil. Of this 
period of her life she often regretted that she had not devoted to 
classical or scientific pursuits the time unprofitably wasted in 
music. 

After a visit from her brother, who was five years older, a 
mutual correspondence was established, which she acknowledged 
soon became to her a second education: her opportunities, she 
allowed, were superior to what is usually allotted to her sex and 
station, since she had learned to think. 

Like many solitary thinkers, Miss Hamilton was irresistibly 
impelled to  Frasice a writer. She had recourse to her pen by 
stealth, but accident divulged her secret. On an excursion to 
the Highlands, she had kept a journal for her aunt’s amusement, 
and the MS. coming into the hands of one of the party, in the 
warmth of his admiration he sent it to a provincial Magazine. 
At this early stage of her life she had also tried, what most young 
thinkers try, especially if their natures are sensitive, to make 
poetry. 

In 1780 she lost her aunt, to which she always adverted as the 
first sorrow of her life. She continued, however, with her uncle, 
and fulfilled the domestic superintendence of his house; and for 
six years she scarcely ever ventured from the solitude of their 
country residence. 

In 1785 Miss Hamilton’s first voluntary contribution to the 
press was the Paper No. 46 of the ‘‘ Lounger ;’’ and of the same 
date is a sportive poem called “ Anticipation.”” In 1788 she 
first visited London, with her brother. In this metropolis she 
soon discovered all the charms of novelty and congeniality ; and 
it was here, perhaps, that she first became conscious of her own 
mental strength. In the summer of the same year her uncle 
died. Two years afterwards she had the happiness of procuring 
the friendship of the celebrated Dr. Gregory, who became her 
adviser in literary’pursuits and chosen friend for thirty years. 

It was a remarkable characteristic of Miss Hamilton, that, 
whatever place or family she visited, she always acquired in it a 
new friend. ‘She gave her suffrage to merit; her sympathy 
was yielded to misfortune ; and, whilst she admitted to her con- 
fidence the worthy, or selected for intimacy the cultivated, she 
delighted to foster unprotected talent, to animate the lambent 
flame of hope, and to refresh the neglected germs that were wi- 
thering in dreary desolation.”’ 


In 1792 Miss Hamilton lost her brother, a promising young 
officer attacheu to the East-India Company’s service, and the 
translator of the “ Hedaya.’’ This for some time produced 
great dejection ; and, in the retirement of Sunning, in Berkshire, 
she composed her first work, the “‘ Hindoo Rajah;” in compos- 
ing which she not only recalled the ideas she had acquired from 
her brother’s conversation, but portrayed his character, and 
commemorated his talents and virtues. She submitted it to 
Mrs. Gregory, with this note:—‘‘I am afraid,’ she observes, 
‘*to inquire what you will say to my black baby: I had no sooner 
given it out of my hands than I passed sentence of condemnation 
on it myself, and was almost ashamed at having exposed it even 
to your eye; but there is one thing of which I must beg leave to 
assure you, and that is, I have so little of authorship about me, 
that there is no occasion for the smallest degree of delicacy in 
pointing out its defects, or indeed in condemning in toto any 
child of my brain, towards whom I am so unnatural a parent 
that I have hitherto seen them smothered without remorse. 
That which has been done by my own diffidence will be still 
more easily accomplished when aided by the judgment of a 
friend :—on you, then, my dear madam, it will depend whether 
my poor Rajah shall sleep in peace on his native mountains, or 
expose himself to the dangers of criticism by a trip to England. 
If you think him too weak to stand the dangers of the voyage, 
he shall never move a step farther.” It was published in 1796, 
and she reluctantly put her name to the work. 


Under the encouraging approbation of Dr. Gregory, her next 





essay was ‘‘The Modern Philosopher,” which she wrote while 
on a visit in Gloucestershire. This rural residence she thus de- 
scribes :—‘‘ Mrs. Radcliffe would here find enough of scenery 
without the moon. I have never seen any place that united more 
beauties. Inclosed in a woody dingle, it appears from the hills 
above to be secluded from the world; but it nevertheless com. 
mands a view of the rich vale of Evesham below, of the Malvern 
hills and distant Welsh mountains, and of the Severn till it is 
united with the ocean. All this we enjoy in peace; for we have 
no carriage-road within a mile of the house, and I have hitherto 
seen but one visitor.’”” ‘‘ The Modern Philosopher” was very 
popular. It is an exposure of those whose theory and practice 
differ, and points out the difficulty of applying high-flown prin- 
ciples to the ordinary but necessary concerns of life. It passed 
through two editions in 1800. ‘To give effect to the humour of 
the work, it was of importance that it should be published ano- 
nymously; but the author observes, with that ingenuousness 
which was native to her mind, “I would not on any account 
publish anonymously anything which I should either be ashamed 
of or afraid to own.’’ Its success led to her acknowledgment of 
it; the credit of which had been gratuitously conferred on two or 
three celebrated writers: it was a passport to fame and distinc- 
tion. Inthe ‘‘ Modern Philosopher ’’ the alliance of morals and 
politics was carefully disclaimed, and consequently aristocrats 
and democrats agreed to laugh. Of the positive good resulting 
from her work the author received a most pleasing testimony, in 
a letter from a young woman, evidently of superior talents, who 
confessed that she had detected herself in Bridgetina, and in- 
stantly abjured the follies and absurdities which created the re- 
semblance. 


Miss Hamilton’s next work was ‘‘ Letters on Education,” . the 
first volume of which appeared in 180], and procured for the 
author the acquaintance and correspondence of many celebrated 
individuals, and among others of Dugald Stewart. From the 
spring of 1802 till the autumn of 1803, Miss Hamilton, and her 
sister Mrs. Blake, made a tour of Wales, the Lakes of Westmore- 
land, and Scotland. From Llangollen she proceeded to Liverpool, 
where she participated in the hospitality of Dr. Currie, whom she 
ever after spoke of with enthusiasm. Whilst at the Lakes, Bishop 
Watson became her intimate acquaintance ; and of this distin- 
guished prelate she thus writes to Mrs. Gregory: ‘‘ We are more 
and more delighted with the Bishop’s conversation, which is 
always a first-rate feast; the sentiments are always so just, and 
expressed with so much energy, yet without the least degree of 
dogmatism: he is always cheerful, even sometimes playful, but 
never without dignity; in short, heis a man of a million, whom I 
shall ever consider it a happiness to have known.’’ While amongst 
the Lakes, she prepared the materialg for the Memoirs of Agrip- 
pina, (which exhibits in a small compass a correct epitome of 
Roman laws, customs, and manners,) and is considered a valuable 
addition to English school classics. 


The sisters proceeded to Edinburgh, where they acquired the 
friendship of Miss Edgeworth; which was afterwards maintained 
with mutual cordiality, attachment, and affection. 


Soon after the publication of “‘Agrippina,’’ in 1804, George III. 
in acknowledgment of her exertions in the cause of religion and 
virtue, conferred on her a pension; the prime minister paying a 
spontaneous tribute to her talents, which enhanced the value of the 
gift. On her return to England, she became the neighbour of her 
friends, Dr. and Mrs. Gregory, at West Ham, in Essex; and 
composed a volume of “ Letters to the Daughter of a Nobleman,”’ 
published in 1806, which had a most favourable reception. Miss 
Hamilton had lately resided for six months in the family of this 
nobleman, and directed the education of his children, who had 
been deprived of their mother. From this time she chose to be 
designated Mrs. Hamilton. 


Her return to Edinburgh was cordially greeted by her friends, 
and in the society of the partners of her youth she was again at 
home. On this occasion she composed the pleasing song of ‘‘ My 
ain Fireside ;”’ the second stanza of which most happily describes 
her feelings : 

«* Ance mair (Gude be praised) round my ain heartsome ingle, 
Wi’ the friends o’ my youth I may cordially mingle ; 
Nae forms to compel me to seem wae or glad, 
I may laugh when I’m merry, or sigh when I’m sad ; 
Nae falsehood to dread, and nae malice to fear, 
But truth to delight me, and kindness to cheer: 
Oh! the best road to happiness ever I tried, 
Was the road brought me home to my ain fireside.’ 
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At this period Mrs. Hamilton, in conjunction with several 
ladies, established a Female House of Industry in Edinburgh, 
and composed a little work, ‘‘ Exercises on Religious Knowledge,” 
on a plan which obliges the pupil to prove, by answers to be given 
in her own words, her attention and her conception of the instruc- 
tion given by the teacher. This book, which had the approbation 
of Bishop Sandford and the Rev. Mr. Alison, was first published 
in 1809. 

The most popular of Mrs. Hamilton’s works was that on which 
she bestowed least consideration. This was the ‘‘ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie ;’’ and it was not without some diffidence on the part 
of the publisher that it went to press. Its success was universal : 
it was a favourite in all the three kingdoms. A cheap edition was 
also printed for circulation among the peasantry of Ireland and in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and even the wild genius of the moun- 
tains confessed the influence of good sense and the importance of 
domestic economy. “I canna be fash’d,’’ became a popular phrase, 
and the name of Mrs. M‘Clarty resounded in the polished circles of 
fashion and of elegance. ‘‘ Glenburnie” might be called a tale in 
the manner of Wilkie: it is a faithful representation of human 
nature in general, as well as local manners and customs. The 
maxims of economy and industry,—the principles of truth, justice, 
family affection, and religion, which it inculcates by striking ex- 
amples, and by exquisite strokes of pathos mixed with humour,— 
are independent of a!l local peculiarity of manner or language, and 
operate upon the feelings of every class of readers. 

With simple and uniform habits, Mrs. Hamilton had never to 
complain of a dull or monotonous existence. Such was the relish 
for her society, that her private levee was attended by the most 
brilliant persons in Edinburgh. Of anecdote she was inexhaust- 
ible, and in narrative she dramatised with such effect that she 
almost personated those whom she described. Her ‘‘ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie’’ is a lasting monument of the interest she took in the 
bettering the condition of the poor. Perhaps few books have been 
more extensively useful. 

In 1812, her health being impaired, she removed to Bath, where, 
becoming convalescent, she had printed ‘‘ Popular Essays on the 
Elementary Principles of the Human Mind.’’ Although Mrs. 
Hamilton never lost her relish for works of humour and imagina- 
tion, she had, during the last six years of her life, a decided pre- 
ference for works ofa higher order. Dugald Stewart, Paley, and 
Alison, had been the companions of her private hours. In 1815 she 
published her last work, a small volume, intitled ‘‘ Hints ad- 
dressed to the Patrons and Directors of Public Schools,” recom- 
mending a partial adoption of the plan introduced into Switzerland 
by Pestalozzi. 

Her delicate health, and several bereavements in her family, 
induced her to remove from Edinburgh (where she had lived for 
some time) to England, and she had travelled as far as Harrogate, 
when her last illness overtook her; and at this watering-place she 
expired July 23, 1816, in the sixtieth year of her age. 

Mrs. Hamilton kept a private journal for twenty-seven years, 
which consisted of a series of papers composed with a view to assist 
the writer in the exercise of self-examination, which she considered 
as the basis of moral and religious improvement. It is dated from 
1788, and concluded 1815. This journal, with her correspondence, 
is published along with Miss Benger’s Memoirs of her, in two vols., 
Longman and Co. 1818. 

Her early friend, Hector M‘Neil, Esq., the poet of Stirling, 
who had watched over her childhood, pays the following tribute to 
her memory, which he himself did not survive to see printed :— 
«In all my intercourse with the world, I never knew one with a 
finer mind, a warmer heart, aclearer head, ora sounder understand- 
ing; and, perhaps, were we to particularise the most prominent 
feature in Mrs. Hamilton’s intellectual character, we might select 
the two last mentioned as the most remarkable. Such was the 
clearness of her conceptions, and such the quickness of her discri- 
mination, that she seldom or never hesitated a moment to give her 
opinion decidedly on any subject introduced ; and, what is equally 
remarkable, seldom or never were her opinions erroneous. Such 
is the result of my observations on one I knew above forty years, 
during which she continued to rise in my estimation. In her death 
I have sustained a loss whick I have reason to think I never can 
repair ; but, while my heart bleeds at the thought, it ceases not to 
glow at the remembrance of her virtues.”’ 





WAR AND PEACE.* 


War is a parricide, having madman and murderer written in- 
delibly on his forehead. Such is the faith of that great number 
who believe in the progressive advancement of man. Therefore do 
they rejoice in whatever, in the present day, makes for Peace. 
The steam-boat, ploughing the Atlantic, is an apostle of peace ; 
the rail-road, with its flying train, cries out for peace ; the printing 
machine utters many sounds, but it joins in a peaceful chorus. A 
deep persuasion is sinking into all men’s hearts that peace is the 
world’s chief good,—the great medium through which other good 
must be transmitted. The merchant at his desk, and the mecha- 
nic at his toil, are asking why men should any longer carry fire 
and sword into each other’s dominions; and from a high place has 
it recently been uttered, that ‘‘a quarrel based on the mere 
ground of national animosity appears so revolting to the notions of 
good sense and charity prevalent in the civilised world, that the 
parties who feel such a passion the most strongly, and indulge it 
the most openly, are at great pains to class themselves under any 
denomination but those which would correctly designate their 
objects and feelings. ”’ 

So far so well: but let us not, ‘in common phrase, “‘halloo be- 
fore we are out of the wood.” A time is doubtless coming when 
there shall be ‘‘ abundance of peace so long as the moon endur- 
eth;’’ and this hope warms the heart of the Christian and the 
philanthropist. But, though neither prophets nor prophets’ sons, 
we may safely affirm that war has not yet finished its work on the 
earth. Christianity is yet far too unequally diffused ; nations are 
far too unequally civilized, to forbid the fear that tremendous war 
may not again rage over the world. We may yet have to pass 
through a flood of war to a higher state of civilization ; the ele- 
ments of society may yet have to be purified by a hurricane. In 
such a state of things, is it the duty of Britain to spike her guns 
and dismantle her ships, and to preach the great doctrine of an 
entire forbearance? Is it her duty to trust her interests and her 
wealth, and whatever civilization she may have gathered together, 
to the hope that her quiescence will teach other nations the grand 
lesson of Christian charity; and that, as she looks around with 
folded arms on the world at large, all nations will be so struck 
with the moral spectacle, as to see in her attitude a noble exem- 
plification of the song which was sung, ‘‘ Peace on earth and good 
will towards men! ”’ 

In truth, War has such a villanous aspect, that even the good 
which he has done is beginning to be deniedto him. But let us 
not be ungrateful. Cain was made a wanderer and a vagabond on 
the earth: nevertheless, a mark was set on his forehead, lest any 
finding him should kill him. War is Cain’s eldest child, and is 
marked with his father’s brand; but, though we should drive him 
out, and make him a fugitive on the earth, we must not forget 
that he has built for us a synagogue. We cannot tell why War has 
been suffered to exist among men, and to be their chief pastime for 
six thousand years, any more than we can tell why evil came to 
have its origin. But, seeing that War has existed, and probably will 
continue to exist for some time yet to come, we can at least extract 
good out of its mischief, and point out the benefits as well as the 
miseries that have resulted. Comparatively small as is man’s ad- 
vancement, but for War he would probably be far behind what he 
isnow. The noblest geniuses, whose productions have in all ages 
tended to the advancement of the race, have expended their powers 
on war. Some of the loftiest minds that the world ever saw have 





* Travels through the United Kingdom, for promoting the Cause of 
Peace on Earth and Good Will towards Men. By George Pilkington, late 
Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers, London, 1839. 

¢ Lord Durham’s Report on Canada. 
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had their energies roused and developed by war. War, in the pro- 
duction of shields, spears, armour of all sorts, projectile engines, 
building of castles, towers, and walls, has sharpened all the in- 
ventive faculties of men. What a glorious thing is an English 
ship of war, built by mathematics, navigated by the stars, defended 
by valour, and managed by skill! War has organised kingdoms, 
diffused science and the arts, extended commerce, and enlarged 
the mind of man; has broken the bonds of bigotry, has set the 
oppressed free, and developed new forms of government, to carry 
on the grand experiment of the gradual progress of the race. 
‘“‘ Happy the nation whose annals are tiresome !"’ is a well-known 
quotation, and in some respects atrue one: but blot out from the 
scroll of history—that is, history as it has been written,—all that 
relates to war, and we should have no annals atall! All might be 
summed up in a few sentences, as brief as those which occur in the 
Book of Judges, between the record of the actions of such cham- 
pions as Samson and Barak, and Gideon and Jephthah, when we 
are quietly told—‘‘ And the land had rest fourscore years,”—‘‘ And 
the country was in quietness forty years.” 

We can easily conceive that a generous mind, glancing over the 
past history of the race, and looking only at the evils of war, might 
be led to consider man as a sort of wild beast, whose ferocity might 
be checked, but could not be tamed. But such a way of reading 
history is very unprofitable. Let us for a moment make the expe- 
riment. Was there war in the ‘‘ World before the Flood?’’? We 
are not expressly told that there was ; but, being told that ‘‘ the 
earth was full of violence,” we may conclude so: and accordingly 
James Montgomery, in his poem, assumes that such was the fact, 
and describes to us 

*‘ The hordes of Cain by giant chieftains led,” 


who carry war to the gates of Paradise, and 


** Full, in the spirit of their father, came 
To waste their brethren’s land with sword and flame,” 

When did war commence after the Deluge? We do not know: 
perhaps soon after the ‘‘ confusion of tongues ;’’ for the first re- 
corded act of warfare—that which ensued in the captivity of Lot, 
and his subsequent rescue by Abraham,—is introduced as a com- 
mon occurrence. This was a mere predatory act of warfare, such 
as is carried on at the present day by the Toorkomans, when they 
attack a caravan or a village, and return encumbered with captives 
and spoil. Of the same character were the assaults by which Job 
lost his camels, his oxen, and his asses, and had his servants slain 
by “‘ the edge of the sword.” 

But change the scene! Mark this tumultuary host, coming 
forth from the bosom of the old world of civilization, pursued by 
a regularly organised military force—‘‘ six hundred chosen cha- 
riots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one of 
them.’’ The terrified fugitives, whose spirit had been broken by 
their abject slavery, and encumbered by their baggage, and their 
wives and their little ones, cry out in despair; the waters permit 
them to pass over on dry land. Now they can hearken more 
calmly to the roll of the chariot wheels, and to the tramp of the 
advancing footmen: the disciplined body also ventures between the 
watery walls, and a shout of triumph is heard from the shore— 
‘‘ Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea: his 
chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea.’’ 

The same people who had fied in terror from Egypt, now make 
terror to precede them as they advance upon Canaan. During 
their wanderings in the wilderness, something of a warlike spirit 
had been infused into them: they encamped in regular order, they 
marched as an army, in battalions, with their banners; they were 
animated by the sound of the trumpet; and they were accustomed 






to hardship and fatigue. Yet it was hard to sustain this spirit ; 
for every now and again would the old Egyptian bondage re-appear : 
the terror-stricken spies told their countrymen how they were but 
as grasshoppers in the sight of the gigantic Canaanites; and the 
cowardly congregation said one to another, ‘‘ Let us make a cap- 
tain, and return to Egypt.’’ Yet the Canaanites, devoted to 
judicial punishment for their abominable vices, shrank before the 
Israelites ; and we are told that whole nations emigrated, and that 
in Numidia pillars might be seen, bearing the inscription ‘‘ We 
are the Canaanites who fled before the robber Joshua.”’ 

We might pursue this through all the great periods of history, 
from the supposed siege of Troy down to the battle of Waterloo. 
Nebuchadnezzar overthrowing Jerusalem ; Cyrus taking Babylon; 
Cambyses destroying the monuments of Egypt ; Xerxes lashing 
and chaining the waters, that his vast host might see the madness 
of their master; the great scenes of Grecian story,—Marathon, 
Thermopyle, and Salamis; the tremendous struggles between 
Carthage and Rome ; Alexander the Great, foretold by the symbol 
of “ the he-goat, who moved over the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground,”’ and who died at the early age of thirty- 
two, having been permitted for twelve years to thin the numbers of 
the human race; the wars of Julius Cesar; the awful fall of 
Jerusalem ; Attila, F/agellum Dei, “the scourge of God,” making 
proud Rome to dread his wrath, and proclaiming that ‘‘ the grass 
never grew on the spot where his horse had trod;’’ the disastrous 
scenes of our own early history, and the destructive descents of. 
the ‘‘sea-kings ;” the Saracenic conquests, and the Norman 
conquest ; the wars of the Roses, and the wars of the Mongols ; 
Ghengis Khan laying waste in four years what five centuries have 
not repaired, and boasting that the exact account of the slain in 
his various expeditions was four millions, three hundred and forty- 
seven thousand persons ; Timur sacrificing, in like manner, mil- 
lions, and sacking cities, under the character of a reformer, and 
for the establishment of peace and order ; the tremendous sacrifice 
of life in the Crusades, and in our own wars between France and 
England ; and, last, the meteoric career of Napoleon, expiring in 
the blaze of Moscow and the smoke of Waterloo. What would 
the consideration of all these scenes teach us, if we looked upon 
them solely with a view to the horrors of war? We should turn 
away with a sickening feeling: man would appear to us one of the 
most pitiable of God’s creatures, and history a roll written within 
and without, and full of mourning, and lamentation, and woe. 

But it is extremely short-sighted to look upon war in such a 
light. He who framed us what we are, has overruled war, and 
made it like the schoolmaster’s rod, the means of punishment and 
improvement. Like the dead carcass of Samson’s lion, ‘‘ out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness.” Why do our hearts throb as we read the war-song, or 
hear the war-trumpet? Why do we follow with breathless inte- 
rest that bold imagination which carries war into heaven itself, 
and arms the celestial host? And why does Christianity borrow 
metaphors and similes from war, and exhort the Christian to take 
the shield of faith, and to clothe himself with the whole armour of 
God? The reason is plain. War is assumed to be a struggle be- 
tween right and wrong—a contention between evil and good—the 
encroaching spirit of destruction met and resisted by the preserv- 
ing and progressive spirit of improvement. All war whatever, the 
meanest, the cruellest, the most wanton, that ever outraged 
human nature, shelters itself under some plea of this nature— 
some plea of punishment for injury, some plea’ of deliverance 
from actual or protection from threatened suffering, or some 
delusive pretence, of extending the power and glory, and conse- 
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war is not coloured by some such pretence, it ceases to be war, 
and becomes simple robbery or piracy. 

What, then, some reader may exclaim, you justify war! No, 
by no means. But you contend that it is a necessary evil? It is an 
evil, unquestionably ; whether it has been necessary or not (taking 
it as a whole, instead of looking at isolated instances,) is beyond 
our ken. War has existed through all the past history of our race, 
and all that we can say of it is what Arrian said of Alexander the 
Great—“ It is my opinion that such a man, who was like no other 
mortal, would never have been born without a special Providence.”’ 
War would never, we are assured, have been permitted to exist if 
its objects had been wholly destructive or wholly useless ; and though 
war, like slavery, is opposed to the genius and spirit of Christianity, 
there seems to be no reason why one nation, willing to act on Christian 
principles, should abandon itself to the mercies of another which 
refuses to recognise the influence of the same pacific principles. 
In no case does Christianity call upon us to abandon our natural 
and social positions, or to give up our rights as men, because of our 
privileges as Christians; and he who, in his individual capacity, 
may so exemplify the spirit of meekness as, when smitten on the 
right cheek, to turn to the smiter the other also, may yet, as a 
member of the state, be found on the field of battle or on the 
quarter-deck, and bravely, if need be, lay his body in the path of 
an advancing enemy. 

These remarks are the result of reading “Travels through the 
United Kingdom, in promoting the Cause of Peace on Earth and 
Good Will towards Men,”’ by George Pilkington, formerly a cap- 
tain in the corps of Royal Engineers. The author is, we are per- 
suaded, a good and honest-minded man; and his enthusiasm in his 
cause is very strong. Now, we honour enthusiasm in a good man: 
when combined with sound judgment, it is a most inspiring and 
wonder-working thing. But though Mr. Pilkington is apparently 
an enthusiastic and a single-minded man, he supplies abundant 
proof that his enthusiasm and his honest intentions are but little 
tempered by sound judgment ; and, as he is tolerably well known, 
by means of his lectures, in various towns of the United Kingdom, 
we have taken up his book, as being within the scope of the 
“‘ Lonpon Sarurpay JourNAL,”’ and not without interest to its 
readers. 

Be it known, then, to such as are not acquainted with the au- 
thor, that Mr. Pilkington is an Irishman, and was formerly in the 
military service, having attained the rank of captain in the Royal 
Engineers. He brought charges of peculation against a general 
officer : a court-martial was held, by which the general was or- 
dered to refund the money, and to be reprimanded; but Captain 
Pilkington was dismissed the service, for having brought a number 
of charges against a superior officer, of which only one was borne 
out by evidence. Afterwards he received the appointment of civil 
engineer to the colony of Sierra Leone, which ill health compelled 
him to resign. He then went on a trading voyage, suffered ship- 
wreck, came through a variety of adventures, mixed with hardship; 
acted as lecturer to the Anti-Slavery Society; and ultimately 
began, on his own responsibility, and depending on the contribu- 
tions of the charitable, to lecture on War, contending, wherever he 
went, that defensive war is unchristian, and therefore morally 
forbidden. 

Far mightier causes than Mr. Pilkington’s lectures must be at 
work to stop the breakings out of war. He has, however, excited 
a good deal of interest, of which the following is a pleasing and 
characteristic specimen. At Tamworth, he says, ‘‘ where I occu- 
pied the Town Hall, I was most vehemently opposed by three 
respectable individuals, a lawyer, a wholesale tea-dealer, and a 
classical tutor, At the close of my lecture, a more formal discus- 









sion took place, which lasted about an hour.’ Afterwards, at 
Birmingham, “ I met the Roman Catholic priest of Tamworth in 
the street. He had attended my lecture in that town, and entered 
earnestly into the spirit of it; but having left the upper end of the 
Hall before the close of the discussion, he had not since had an op- 
portunity of seeing me. He now seemed rejoiced, and in the ful- 
ness of his heart, he witha genuine full-toned Irish brogue, said, 

‘««¢?Tis I that am glad to see you—how do you find yourself 
after your labour ?’ 

‘«* Very well; I have been lecturing every day since I saw you.’ 

“<¢ Am I not ashamed of my Tamworth townsmen for behaving 
so uncourteously to a stranger! I was anxious to have congratu- 
lated you on your success in the discussion ; but I went to the end 
of the room where your noisy opponents stood, in order to remon- 
strate with them; and when the argument closed, I was obliged 
to move with the crowd, so that I lost sight of you. But what a 
noble pair of lungs you must have! Was I not astonished, when, 
after having spoken for two hours, you continued the discussion 
for another hour, as fresh as a daisy? Will you come and take a 
glass of wine with me?’ 

‘* No, I thank you, I drink nothing but water. 

‘** Oh! then, do you belong to the Temperance Society ?” 

“ ¢ Yes.’ 

‘* * But sure they only prohibit you from taking whiskey.’ 

‘“« «True, but I always like to be on the advance guard—for the 
human family must be led both by precept and example.’ 

‘* «That is very well; but with all your exertion a little wine or 
porter would do you good.’ 

‘« «Tf I had any ailment which required such a remedy, I would 
not hesitate to take a dose of wine or porter: but I am thankful 
to say that I am in very good health.’ 

“*But sure the Scriptures say that you must not be always 
drinking water !’ 

‘I, of course, did not subscribe to his good-natured commen- 
tary; and finding that he could not persuade me to take some wine 
at his expense, he reverted to the subject of my lecture, and seemed 
earnestly to desire, that all Christians should adopt the principles 
it held forth.” 

On another occasion, Mr. Pilkington was engaged in debate, on 
the top of a coach, with a passenger, whom he terms “a fighting 
Christian ; that is, one who follows Christ in peace, so long as 
nobody quarrels with him.” ‘My opponent,” he says, “now 
perceived that in all cases man was strictly prohibited from en- 
gaging in killing his fellow-man by his own will; nevertheless, un- 
willing to yield to the principle that we should die rather than kill, 
he had recourse to practice, and accordingly asked, ‘ What would 
you do with the Irish ?’ 

“«* As with all other; men—apply the remedy, ‘ overcome evil 
with good.’ 

‘“«* Ah, sir, the more good you do for them, the more you may 
do; those fellows would never be satisfied.’ 

‘** That, at least, would keep our hands in ; and we are required 
to obey without regard to results.’ 

‘* « But, if we dealt thus with them, they would take possession 
of our country, and force their religion upon us.’ 

‘ His direction, overcome evil with good, must be sufficient for 
all emergencies ; and He would not have given the command with- 
out the power to execute.’ 

‘«* Ah, sir, I am persuaded they are such a race of savages, that 
nothing but powder and ball will keep them in order.’ 

he: You are not aware that it is an Irishman that speaks to 
you. 

‘* He blushed, and seemed very much confused, whilst saying, 
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‘I, of course, did not refer to individuals, but to the nation in 
general.’ ”” 

Lecturing at Chatham, Mr. Pilkington tells us, that ‘‘ a number 
of military officers, as well as men, were present, and listened with 
great patience and attention—an example at once consistent with 
good sense, and worthy of their station as members of polished 
society. This meeting took place at an hotel, where it was 
announced that I would lecture again in the Baptist chapel. I 
accordingly returned in a few days, and found it filled with about 
a thousand persons, amongst whom I observed many of the officers 
who had been present upon the preceding occasion. In the middle 
of this lecture, some person imprudently called out, ‘ Fire!’ The 
consternation that ensued was alarming; I endeavoured to encou- 
rage the people by sitting quietly on the cushion of the pulpit, but 
in vain; seven hundred rushed out at once. It was, indeed, a 
matter of thankfulness that no accident occurred. 

‘This reminded me of a similar occurrence which took place at 
Dewsbury. In the course of my lecture I was stating that some 
thousand tons of human and horse bones were imported into Great 
Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, from the plains of Leipsic and Waterloo, 
and ground into manure. I remarked thereon that we are not 
satisfied in engaging others to fight for us, but after their souls are 
hurried before the bar of judgment, we take their pulverized bones 
to manure our lands, and eat the vegetables rendered luxuriant and 
delicious by the essential oil extracted from the dead bodies of our 
fellow-men. At this moment, one, who, I afterwards heard, was 
subject to fits, being overcome by the heat of the place, uttered 
two or three sepulchral groans. The alarm, thus produced, was 
as if all the skeletons of our slaughtered soldiery were seen stalking 
through the windows; many of my affrighted auditors shrieked, 
and many, both male and female, rushed to the door. One 
respectable young lady, following the example of others, vaulted 
from the seat over the side of the pew, because, in her haste, she 
could not open the door.” 

Mr. Pilkington went over to Ireland, and his lectures on peace 
and temperance were, on the whole, very well received, in the va- 
rious towns he visited. In Dublin, he went to visit the scenes of 
his childhood ; and meeting with an old lady who had known his 
family, she remarked, amongst other conversation, ‘“‘ Your father 
was a very benevolent man—everybody loved him ; he was always 
doing good. But sure your step-mother was a very proud woman, 
at least everybody said so. But oh! how like your father you 
are !—sure, I remember you when you were this height—what a 
beautiful boy you were—oh! but time has made a great change in 
you, I would hardly have known you. I always observed that the 
handsomest children grew up the ugliest men.” 

Here we part with Mr. Pilkington. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may be between us, we wish, as cordially as he does, 
that ‘‘ War may cease unto the ends of the earth.’’ 





SHAKSPEARE, A STUDY FOR DIVINES. 


** Dr. SHARPE was the rector of St. Giles’s, and was both a 
very pious man and one of the most popular preachers of the age, 
who had a most peculiar talent of reading his sermons with much 
life and zeal.” So far Bishop Burnet; to which Onslow, the 
Speaker, adds this note :—‘ Sharpe was a great reader of Shak- 
speare. Dr. Magnay, who had married his daughter, told me he 
used to recommend to young divines the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and Shakspeare ; and Dr. Lisle, Bishop of Norwich, who had 
been chaplain at Lambeth to Archbishop Wake, told me that it was 
often related there that Sharpe should say, that ‘the Bible and 
Shakspeare made him Archbishop of York. ’? 
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THE REDUCED FAMILY. 


GENTERL, poor families, reduced to poverty by sudden and 
recent misfortunes, occupy the least enviable position of any of the 
numerous classes of which society is composed. We say recent— 
because otherwise they become so entirely incorporated and assi- 
milated with the class on which they have been thrown back, that 
no distinguishing traits or features remain visible to awaken our 
sympathies. 

The picture, then, which we would point out for contemplation 
and commiseration is, that of such a family struggling to maintain 
an appearance before the eye of the world worthy of their former 
state, but sorely at variance with their present means. Such 
attempts as these may be called foolish, and by those who have 
more wisdom than feeling they may be considered as the offspring 
of vanity ; but we would not be disposed to give them so harsh a 
name. As we are no casuists ourselves, however, we leave the ad- 
justment of this point to those who are, and content ourselves with 
saying, that for our own parts, we never look on such melancholy 
attempts as those we speak of, or think of the condition of those 
who make them, but with unmingled feelings of kindness and 
compassion. 

Particularly do we sympathise with such a family when it con- 
tains one or more young adult females. Modest, accomplished 
girls they are, but oh! pitiful, most pitiful is the contrast between 
their poverty-stricken home, their poor, thin raiment thrown on 
their sylph-like forms with an affecting aim at gentility, and the 
lady-like manners, the pure and beautiful style of language, and the 
elegant carriage, of their fair but unfortunate wearers. With the 
spirit of former days still strong within them, and still fondly 
clinging, with a hold which they must soon forego, to that status 
in society from which poverty would tear them, the reduced family 
contrive to continue to reside in a house of rather genteel appear- 
ance externally; but few except themselves know the dreadful 
struggle they have to keep such a house as this over their heads, 
and fewer still know of the misery that is within it, or the wretched 
shifts to which its inmates are driven to make out a livelihood. 

Although, however, the house is of rather a genteel appearance 
in itself, it is yet, very often, ina populous neighbourhood, and for 
their selection of such a residence there are two principal reasons. 
The first is, that houses so situated are generally lower rented. 
The second is, a consciousness of their inability to keep up appear- 
ances with an aristocratic neighbourhood in any of the essentials of 
respectable housekeeping ; for it would be impossible to conceal 
many trivialities from the prying eyes of those who, being in com- 
fortable circumstances themselves, quickly observe indications of 
an opposite state in others. The reduced family shun this 
humiliation, and seek a vicinity where the elegances and refine- 
ments and luxuries of genteel life are less known, and less 
regarded. But if the reduced family avoid one evil they encounter 
another, perhaps still less easy to bear. They cannot altogether 
conceal from the neighbourhood that poverty is in the house. In 
despite of all the family’s efforts to maintain appearances, their con- 
dition becomes known, and often has the blush been called into 
poor Miss Louisa’s pale but beautiful cheek, by the rude remarks 
spoken out that she might hear them as she passed. Modestly 
she trips, or rather steals along; for her steps are stealthy, 
her deportment meek; indicating a painful and oppressive 
sense of her changed condition and prospects. Poor Louisa’s 
appearance is still genteel, and this of itself is enough to excite 
spleen, but there is yet another provocative. By toiling night and 
day with her needle, Louisa has contrived to purchase a new scarf, 
and this thrown gracefully around her has raised the hue and ery 
of envy and uncharitableness. 

We have said that Louisa is subjected to all this. So she is, but 
she is not alone in this species of suffering. Her sisters are equally 
persecuted. The blight falls, and with equally withering effects, 
on Miss Harriet and Miss Sophia, and equally keenly do they feel 
it. Even little modest Anne, who would not harm the meanest 
thing that lives, is subjected to this torture, and often, also, has the 
blush been called into her little innocent cheek, and the tear into 
her gentle but brilliant eye, by vulgar unfeeling slatterns. Often 
in her innocence and simplicity has she expressed her wonder to her 
mother, while the tears were streaming down her cheeks, and her 
little heart was like to burst; for she is yet too young to observe 
the caution of her elder sister. On these occasions her mother 
sighs heavily, kisses away the little girl’s tears, and bids her y 
no attention to the idle remarks of idle people, and adds, ‘ My 
child, say nothing of this to your poor father: it would only 
grieve him,” 
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The girls of this unfortunate family have all received the elements 
of a first-rate education, and, in the case of the two eldest, that 
education was completed before the misfortune befel them which 
reduced them to their present poverty. They, therefore, had 
looked confidentiy forward to such a settlement in the world as 
their superior accomplishments and their position in society enti- 
tled them to. Suitors they once had: many who fanned them with 
the soft breath of flattery, but, one by one, have they all departed, 
and departed, too, by the slow, torturing, humiliating process of 
gradually widening the intervals of their visits, and offering the most 
frivolous excuses, until they had rendered even this unnecessary by 
returning no more. 

The girls sometimes meet these mushroom admirers in the 
streets, and frequently in situations where the latter cannot avoid 
coming in contact with them, but they always endeavour to escape, 
and the ladies feel a momentary sense of humiliation; but pride 
comes to their aid, and they return the constrained and hollow sa- 
lutation with a dignified manner. Still, these rencontres are 
painful to the sensitive minds of the poor girls, rendered doubly 
sensitive by their misfortunes. 
~ It is an affecting sight to see these amiable accomplished young 
ladies, now assembled around one little table in one mean-looking 
paltry apartment, labouring with that needle to earn their bread, 
nay, not only their own bread but that of their parents, and their 
younger sisters and brothers. There is an air of sad cheerfulness 
seated on their countenances. Gentle, mild, and resigned, are they 
all. But the poverty that presses on them is great. They who 
once had splendid wardrobes can now with great difficulty 
command even such trifles as a pair of new gloves or a cap; and in 
the case of the two younger ones, their best apparel is now so 
faded and gone that they cannot appear in the streets unless their 
scanty and decayed dress be eked out by some of their elder sisters’ 
better-conditioned gear. The girls love each other with the most 
tender affection, and each is more anxious to deck out her sister 
than herself. 

Early and late, as you may perceive by the pale waxen hue of 
their countenances, do they toil for the support of the family, yet 
all their toil scarcely produces the means of a meagre subsistence. 
Their table, which was wont to be so abundantly spread, now 
boasts but the scantiest, and often the meanest fare. Yet for this 
they care nothing, as the merest and plainest trifle will now, as 
indeed it always did even in their best days, satisfy their wants. 
It is, however, a striking and lancholy m to of their 
fallen condition. Still, neither are they discontented nor unhappy. 
The house still rings with their melodious voices, singing the 
songs of their happier days; and in the correct and scientific 
manner in which these songs are sung the listener at once recog- 
nises the effects of a superior education. All the girls, especially 
the two eldest, play delightfully on both piano and harp, and they 
once possessed handsome instruments. Their father was in arrears 
for the rent, and the instruments were sold, and sold at half their 
value, to satisfy the landlord ; and thus, piece-meal, has the whole 
of their ornamental furniture gone from time to time for the last 
few years. 

The father entertained once the most brilliant prospects for his 
two boys, and the education he gave them was calculated to adapt 
them for almost any situation they could be called upon to fill, and 
the lads themselves felt a full consciousness of the advantages they 
possessed, and fully participated also in their father’s high hopes 
regarding their future fortunes. Grievous, therefore, was the dis- 
appointment, and sad the feelings of both father and sons, when it 
was found necessary, in order to eke out the scanty income, to 
allow one of them to go behind the counter of a druggist, and the 
other that of a haberdasher. Too young to think of calling philo- 
sophy to their aid, or to reason themselves into submission to their 
destiny, the proud boys’ hearts were like to burst when the humble 
employment was proposed to them, until habit had reconciled them 
to their lot, and perhaps shown them the folly of their pride. 
They still struggle to maintain their pretensions to superior conside- 
ration, and more especially do they struggle after this distinction 
in the article of dress. But the boys will be the makers of their 
own fortunes yet, and the humiliations to which they are now sub- 
iect will prove a hard, yet a wholesome lesson. 

The father is a highly respectable-looking elderly man, but his 
countenance is care-worn and melancholy. He still dresses gen- 
teelly, however, although his coat certainly appears to be rather the 
worse for the wear, but it is carefully brushed ; and his neckcloth 
is at once remarkably clean and neatly put on. His grave coun- 
tenance, his stately form, and his grey locks, prematurely grey, 








render his appearance highly prepossessing and gentlemanlike. 
His friends say, however, that they remark a great change jupon 
him for the worse within the last four or five years. He is failing 
fast, and no wonder he should, for he has had much to distress him; 
and when he looks on his unprovided children, and thinks how 
different is their condition from what he once hoped it should be, 
the old man wishes himself in his grave. He rarely goes abroad 
now, and never into the city; for he dislikes to revisit the scenes 
of his prosperity, or to meet the friends and acquaintance of his 
better days. When he does go out, it is to take a solitary walk of 
a mile or two into the country, where he may be occasionally met, 
and appearing to be half interested in the scenery around him, and 
half absorbed in melancholy reflection. 

At home he has become a little peevish and cross-tempered. 
In the days of his prosperity he was all kindness, all good- 
humour, and urbanity. An angry word then scarcely crossed his 
lips, a frown seldom marred his countenance, but misfortune has 
soured his temper, and sickened him of the world. His affectionate 
family make every allowance for the old man’s weakness, and not 
only never resent his little hasty ebullitions of anger, but always 
endeavour to soothe and allay the irritability which occasions them, 
and he is not insensible to the kindness; for he often apologises 
for the rudeness of a hasty expression the moment he has uttered 
it, and if it is to one of his daughters he draws her towards him 
and imprints a kiss upon her forehead, a teas glistens in his eye, 
and he bids her never mind the unguarded language of a cross old 
man. His daughter on these occasions makeg no reply, she can- 
not, her heart is too full, but she flings her a’ms around his neck 
and sobs. 

The mistress of this fallen house, again, is a tall, genteel, lady- 
looking person. She evidently was once beautiful, but her beauty 
has long since faded away, not so much from the encroachments of 
age as from the pressure of misfortune. Her countenance, too, 
like her husband’s, is grave and melancholy, yet is there much to 
admire in these elegant features, and in the dark eye whose bril- 
liancy affliction could not altogether quench. The whole coun- 
tenance is eminently impressive, and calculated to command 
respect. 

Like her husband, she still dresses well, and it is most pleasant 
to look upon her even in these the days of her poverty. Her 
plain, clean, frilled, close cap, white as the driven snow, and her 
flowing silk gown, one of the remnants of more prosperous times, 
deck outa figure of more than ordinary dignity, a dignity which is 
not a little improved (indicative of decaying physical powers though 
it be) by a pair of slender tortoise-shell spectacles. Her manner is 
calm, solemn, and deliberate ; but there is nothing of austerity in 
it, nothing repulsive. On the contrary, itis gentle, kind, and 
affable. She is evidently a woman of education, her language and 
deportment bespeak it; and the apartment in which she at this 
moment sits exhibits some beautiful specimens of her attainments 
in the accomplishment of drawing ; executed in the days of her 
youth, when she feared no evils, when no approaching misery was 
anticipated. 

But the shifts to which this unfortunate family are often driven 
to procure even the means of subsistence, ay, even these, for they 
are reduced indeed, is, perhaps after all, the most melancholy part 
of the picture. More than once has Louisa been seen, under the 
cloud of night, disguised in an old cloak and bonnet, stealing up to 
the pawnbroker’s to procure something wherewith to put off the 
morrow, or perhaps to furnish the long-delayed meal of the day. 
She hesitates and lingers about the entrance to the pawnbroker’s 
before she can muster courage enough to goin, yet this courage, 
perhaps, she would never find, did she not also watch the oppor- 
tunity when the place was clear of applicants. Never, poor girl, 
does she leave that place but in tears, for it is only when the trial is 
past, when agitation and anxiety have given way to reflection, that 
she feels fully impressed with the degrading nature of her errand. 
This expedient, however, and all others of a similar kind, are care- 
fully concealed from the unfortunate father. He knows nothing 
of them, or, at least, he is saved the pain of hearing them 
discussed. 

His table is always furnished if not plentifully at least 
comfortably, and he does not inquire whence or how it has been 
procured. He is afraid to ask, for although he does not know he 
guesses the source and the means. Poor decayed family ! 

Our object in sketching them will have been accomplished, if 
any of our readers, in danger of falling into such a condition, have 
been inspired with a feeling of MoRAL COURAGE to burst their 
trammels, and boldly to face the world. 
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A LONDON POLICE OFFICE. 


In endeavouring to obtain the usual assistance to enable a poor 
boy to return to his parish in Liverpool, I was directed by the 
overseer to put him in charge of the police, as the only means 
suitable to his case, to obtain an order from the sitting magistrate 
directing the parish officers to send him to his home. This, with 
the boy’s consent, I accordingly did; and accompanied him, 
whilst yet in custody, to the magistrate’s office, Hatton Garden. 
On arrival, I passed, whilst following the young prisoner, through 
groups of policemen, who were standing in the doorway and dark 
passages. At length I arrived in the outer room: here my feel- 
ings were shocked on hearing the chief of this lower apartment 
vociferate authoritative directions, intermixed with cursing and 
swearing, whilst similar oaths were continually uttered in the 
buzz and din of official converse, consequent on his orders, among 
the subordinates. When I pressed through the crowd, the gloomy 
appearance of the filthy floor, greasy walls, cobwebbed ceiling, 
and dirty windows, seemed to be so perfectly in keeping with their 
gross expressions, that I fancied myself in some lower abode: nor 
did this imagination want heightening, when, in waiting for my 
turn, I observed so many parties of male and female pickpockets 
and rioters, who remained, as they arrived, in distinct divisions, 
each in charge of its respective district policeman. I was some 
time detained here, and not a little shocked at the unconcerned- 
ness with which, in business-like style, the police were conducting 
some to trial and some to punishment. At length 1 and my young 
pauper were summoned into the judgment-hall. On entering, I 
could not fail to notice that it was not surpassed in dirtiness and 
filth by the room which I had just left; and, although the official 
inmates were few, their superiority over those of the outer chamber 
was more discernible. The bench, above which was placed the 
royal arms, covered with dust, was elevated as high as the ceiling 
permitted : on either side of it were magistrates’ chairs; and, in 
front of the whole, a long narrow table, like a counter. On the 
bench sat the principal magistrate, a person of immense corpu- 
lence; his substantial countenance, being thrown into shade by the 
only light which passed through the dirty windows at his back, 
without doubt must have rendered him an object of terror to the 
criminal. Below the level of the bench sat clerks at a small table 
taking notes, while others were engaged swearing the witnesses as 
they entered. One of these advanced to meet me with a quick 
step, evidently anxious to save time, and without any ceremony 
presented me a New Testament, saying, ‘‘ You shall well and truly 
swear on the —” 
‘*T will not swear at all.’’ 
Starting, he quickly turned to the magistrate, and sharply said, 
‘* Here’s a man won’t swear, sir !’’ 
‘‘Come up here,” said the magistrate, in a deep and hollow 
tone. 
I mounted the steps in front of the counter, and he thus conti- 
nued, ‘* Why—won’t—you—swear ?”’ 
‘* Because I am a Christian.” 
** Are you a Quaker?” 
“No.” 
‘© Why—won’t—you—swear ?”’ 
‘« Because I conscientiously believe that a Christian ought not 
to do so; for our Lord said, ‘ Swear not at all.’ ’’ 
“ Will you affirm ?” 
“T will.” 
‘* Say on, then.” 
As neither they nor I knew how to affirm, they took my evidence 
at once.—Pilkington’s Adventures. 





ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


Tuese ensigns, which are commonly supposed to be peculiar to 
European nations, were customary among the Saracens. Joinville, 
a French Nobleman, who accompanied St. Louis on his unfortunate 
expedition to Egypt ,bears witness, with many others, to this fact. 
He says, speaking of the Saracen chieftain, or Soldan,—-‘ This 
Sacedon chief of the Turks was held to be the most able and cou- 
rageous of all the Infidels. He bore on his banners the arms of 
the Emperor, who had made him a knight. His banner had 
several bends, on one of which he bore the same arms with the 
Sultan of Aleppo, and on another bend on the side, were the arms 
of the Sultan of Babylon.’’—Johnes’s Joinville. 


AN ARMENIAN MARRIAGE.* 


Durine a residence of some length at Constantinople, my ac- 
quaintance with the Turkish language enabled me to gratify the 
natural curiosity of my disposition, Before I had been there a 
fortnight, I had already an extensive acquaintance, and very shortly 
I found myself admitted to the familiar society of several families. 


It was on the 9th December, 1837, that an Armenian banker 

called on me, to carry me with him to assist at the marriage of one 

of his countrymen. We entered his caicque, a kind of boat peculiar 

to the port of Constantinople, elegant in form, and very light and 

swift, but not very commodious. We passed up the Golden Horn, 

and directed our course towards Hasse-Keai, at the bottom of the 

port of Constantinople, and passed under the recently erected 

bridge connecting Galata with Constantinople. We left behind 

us, on our left hand, the mosque of the Sultana Valide ; the magni- 

ficent mosque of the great Solyman; and the Fanal, a low and 

obscure suburb, the residence of the Greeks: on our right hand, 

the Arsenal, the public baths, and the beautiful mounds where the 

mortal remains of the Mussulmen repose beneath the green shade 

of the cypress. We landed near the barracks of the artillerymen, 

near the house of the bridegroom. Here I was received with a 

politeness and cordiality that affected me, and with honours which 

confused me. Pipes, sweetmeats, and coffee, were handed down; 

then, all wrapped in long pelisses, we reposed upon the cushions 
of the divan, whilst waiting the arrival of other guests. ‘‘ We are 
all brothers, we are all children of Christ,’’ was a phrase frequently 
repeated to me. 

We shortly took our places at table: the repast was not long, 
but agreeable and delicate; just midway between the scrambling 
dinners of the Orientals and the formal meals of Europe. We each 
had knives and forks, but we all carved from the same dish. As 
soon as dinner was over, all hastened from the restraint of a chair, 
which is as hateful to an Armenian as to a Turk, and sought the 
comfort of the divan and chibouk. The presence of a Frank 
served to break the ordinary silence which is the general accompa- 
niment ofthe pipe. All these Armenian bankers, usually so grave 
and quiet, became most merciless questioners. Many were the 
queries put to me upon the customs and institutions of Europe, 
upon our treatment of women ; on the best means of making and 
preserving a fortune ; on the different commodities of life; on the 
various productions, the fruits, and the quality of bread and of 
water in Europe. I answered all these questions as well as I 
could, and with the more pleasure as my national pride was grati- 
fied whilst doing so; and I had it also in my power to remove, or 
at least to weaken, many prejudices, especially regarding the place 
which women occupy in our families and in society. 

After a well-occupied evening, we all lay down on mattrasses 
spread on the floor in the Turkish fashion, but nevertheless form- 
ing comfortable and even elegant couches. The pillows and 
counterpanes are ornamented with lace and embroidery rarely met 
with in Europe. The breakfast in the morning was a repetition of 
the dinner of the previous evening. There were, however, some 
additional guests, and it was accompanied by music and singing. 
Five musicians (among whom an old Greek, the Paganini of 
Constantinople, was pointed out to me) were seated on the carpet 
in one corner of the room, and composed the orchestra. Two of 
the musicians sang, accompanying themselves on the guitar; there 
were also two violins and a flute. Even with a knowledge of the 
words of the song, it was impossible to distinguish a single syllable, 
the artist rested so long upon each letter, as it were, drawling out 
his nasal tones. The airs are sometimes melodious, but monoto- 
nous, and quite destitute of rhythm and harmony. The music, 
however, appeared to give great delight to some of the bankers, 
who, being either richer or better judges than the other guests, 
encored their favourite airs and liberally rewarded the musicians. 
An air on the violin, executed by the famous Miron, gave them 
the greatest delight ; every time he prolonged for a full minute a 
harsh quivering tone on the treble string of his three-stringed 
violin, they held their sides with laughter. After amusing us in 








* Translated from the ‘* Revue de Paris.’ 
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this manner, the musicians removed to the women’s apartment, 
where probably the same scene was enacted. 

Some of the most noted among the Armenian clergy were pre- 
sent at this breakfast. Soon after it was over, we ascended into 
the principal room of the house, where the benediction of the 
nuptial garments was to take place. The Armenian clergy dis- 
played great magnificence in this ceremony. The richness and 
splendour of the pontifical costumes was very remarkable. At 
least twenty boys, from twelve to sixteen, performed the duties of 
choristers. Their voices were generally sweet and pure. This 
music was of a different character from that we had heard before ; 
the rhythm could be distinguished, and the parts were in harmony. 

When this ceremony was over, we embarked in a boat, to go to 
the residence of the bride, where similar entertainments to those 
we had been engaged in had been going on. She lived at Fanal,— 
that is to say, on the shore opposite the Golden Horn. I was in 
the same boat as the bridegroom, who appeared alternately agi- 
tated by hope and fear, and took no pains to conceal his emotions. 
He had never either seen or conversed with his bride. These 
marriages in the dark seem strange to us; but when we consider 
the insignificant part played by an Eastern woman in society, our 
surprise is lessened; and, in spite of all, celibacy is much less 
common among the Orientals than with us, and they marry much 
earlier. The Mussulman is occupied all day abroad, and does not 
return home till the evening, and even that time is frequently 
spent in the society of his friends : if he goes out to see them, his 
wife is either left at home, or on her arrival separated from him ; 
she is never in his company, except in the harem, and all he re- 

uires from her is conjugal fidelity and attention to her maternal 
uties. As to the first, he relies upon the complete seclusion in 
which she is kept ; and as to the second, what mother does not 
love her child? How different is it with us: our wives are conti- 
nually with us ; they take part in our pleasures, and frequently in 
our business ; we require so much from them, that it is not sur- 
prising if we often hesitate for a long time to contract a connexion 
so complete and intimate. 

A great many relations and friends were assembled at the house 
of the bride’s father, in the same manner that there had been at 
the bridegroom’s. The court of the Areopagus could not have 
presented a graver and more imposing aspect than this assembly of 
Armenians, arrayed in their dark flowing robes, and close black fur 
caps, sitting cross-legged on the sofas surrounding the apartment, 
beneath the shadow of the undulating clouds sent up from their 
pipes. After the delay of an hour spent in preparations, the bene- 
diction of the garments of the bride was performed in nearly the 
same manner as had taken place with those of the bridegroom, 
She was then dressed in the women’s apartment, and soon after we 
saw her come forth accompanied by the relations of the bridegroom 
who had come with us to take her away. She was covered with a 
long veil, composed of strips or ribands of gilt paper, which 
reached to her feet, and not only prevented her from being seen, 
but herself from being able to see her way; in consequence, she 
was obliged to walk so slowly that it took her more than a quarter 
of an hour to traverse a little garden to reach the boat which waited 
for her. Are this temporary blindness, and the veil which enve- 
lopes the bride, meant as emblems of resignation and modesty, or 
are they only intended to cover maidenly shame? As she passed, 
a shower of small pieces of money was scattered over her, a 
symbol of the abundance and happiness presumed to be in store 
for her. 

We again crossed the sea, and then the men on foot, and the 
women in a carriage drawn by oxen, repaired to the church where 
the union was to be consecrated. Before describing this ceremony, 
I ought to mention a very characteristic circumstance, The young 
bride had scarcely disembarked, whena servant came up, who with 
a mysterious air spoke a few words to the bridegroom’s brother, 
who then held a short conversation in a whisper with the principal 
guests. I inquired the meaning of all this of my companion, who 
had never quitted me for a moment, and with an almost over- 
whelming politeness had made a point of introducing me to every 
one of his friends. He told me that the colonel of the artillery, Ali 
Bey, had sent during our absence to say that although they had the 
permission of the seraskier-pacha for celebrating the feast with 
music and other entertainments, he would not permit its conti- 
nuance if they did not give him a Baksheesh (a present), and I was 
surprised to find that this demand was complied with. I have 
since learned that it was impossible to refuse, for these haughty 
mendicants have been known in sucha case to seize the bridegroom 
and throw him into prison. It is to be hoped that such a state of 





things will soon be but matter of history, and will never again be 
revived. 

When we reached the church, I seated myself, cross-legged like 
the rest, on the rich carpets which covered the pavement. The 
schismatic Ar ians, who 1 ble the Turks in their manners 
much more than their orthodox brethren, seem to have extended 
this imitation of their masters even into their churches. The pro- 
fusion of carpets and the vast number of lamps, are common to 
both Armenian churches and the temples of Islamism. After long 
prayers and chantings, the mass was begun: it was seven o’clock 
in the evening, but as the ancient division of the days is still fol- 
lowed in the East, as, for instance, Sunday evening with us is the 
beginning of Monday with them, the day ending with sunset as is 
observed by the Jews in all countries, the service was designated 
as matins. The church was of a very elegant form, and the dome, 
which was freshly painted and shining with varnish, reflected the 
lights of the wax candles and lamps. The incense which rose around 
us was almost overpowering. Young children bearing wax tapers 
paraded round the gallery of the dome, chanting all the time; 
others, below, bore discs of silver, hung round with little bells, on 
the end of long gilt sticks, which they shook from time to time, 
and by that signal increased or diminished the loudness of the song. 
At the moment of the sacramental invocation, calling upon God to 
manifest himself in the elements, on the altar, a veil hid the offi- 
ciating priest and the acolytes from the sight of the faithful, and 
the children in the gallery grouped themselves immediately oppo- 
site the altar, and raised their voices in a slow and sweet-toned 
strain. Their young heads, standing out in relief from the clouds 
depicted on the dome, appeared like a choir of celestial spirits. 

The young pair, kneeling face to face, were occupied in prayer, 
whilst expecting the nuptial benediction, with one attendant cir- 
cumstance at which I was very much struck. For a considerable 
time the priest held the crucifix immediately over their heads bowed 
nearly together. What lessons may not be learnt by that imposi- 
tion of the redeeming cross! 

The bride remained covered with the nuptial veil, throughout 
the whole course of these ceremonies, and it was not until she 
arrived at her husband’s house, that she was unveiled to him in the 
presence of some of the nearest relations of both sexes. I had it 
in my power to have assisted at this ceremony, but I apprehended 
that by so doing I might have infringed upon etiquette, and dis- 
cretion imposed a curb on my curiosity. I knew that she was 
young and handsome ;—probably one of those clear and fair com- 
plexions and large dark eyes which characterise the Armenians, 
and are expressive of purity and peace of mind: those eyes are 
rarely animated by aught but simplicity of character and bene- 
volence of soul. The daughters of Armenia are certainly the 
most charming of their sex among the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople. 

The dinner which followed was more abundant and longer than 
that of the preceding evening, the orchestra was more noisy, and 
the company more numerous, but everything was conducted in the 
same manner. The men passed the night in smoking and taking 
coffee ; the women in nearly the same way; some Greek ladies 
alone began adance, a kind of circular movement, without cadence 
or character. A sleeping apartment was offered to me; and after 
the fatigues of so busy a day, I was very glad of the opportunity of 
the privacy, in which I could recall the impressions which the 
scenes I had witnessed had made upon me. The chief of the 
Armenian nation, whose good sense and intelligence, as well as his 
very attentive politeness, had interested me much during the whole 
day, was the only person besides myself who was permitted to 
retreat and take “French leave.” The rest of the party passed a 
sleepless night. 

It is not strange that I had difficulty in composing myself to 
sleep, but that grave and sad ideas visited me may appear so. It 
is true, that, from my windows I could see the minarets and im- 
perial tombs of the Mosque of Eyoub; but this fine, gilded, ena- 
melled asylum of the inhabitants of the seraglio, of those unknown 
princes who pass but from one tomb to another, has nothing in its 
aspect which inspires melancholy. To adorn the dead is the prac- 
tice of the East; and after seeing all her cities and high places, our 
first reflection is that the dead are better lodged than the living, 
and the beasts are better used than the men. 

Sleep came at last; it was unbroken till I was roused by the 
report of the cannon, which announced to Constantinople the 
anniversary of the birth of Mohammed. 
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INFLUENCE OF HABITS. 


Tue whole character may be said to be comprehended in the 
term habits ; so that it is not so far from being true, that “‘ man is 
a bundle of habits.” Suppose you were compelled to wear an iron 
collar about your neck through life, or a chain upon your ankle ; 
would it not be a burden every day and hour of your existence ! 
You rise in the morning a prisoner to your chain; you lie down at 
night, weary with the burden; and you groan the more deeply, as 
you reflect that there is no shaking it off. But even this would be 
no more intolerable to bear than many of the habits of men; nor 
would it be more difficult to be shaken off. 

Habits are easily formed—especially such as are bad ; and what 
to-day seems to be a small affair, will soon become fixed, and hold 
you with the strength of a cable, That same cable, you will recol- 
lect, is formed by spinning and twisting one thread at a time ; but, 
when once completed, the proudest ship turns her head towards it, 
and acknowledges her subjection to its power. 

Habits of some kind will be formed by every student. He will 
have a particular course in which his time, his employments, his 
thoughts and feelings, will run. Good or bad, these habits soon 
become a part of himself, and a kind of second nature. Who does 
not know, that the old man, who has occupied a particular corner 
of the old fire-place in the old house for sixty years, may be ren- 
dered wretched by a change? Who has not read of the release of 
the aged prisoner of the Bastile, who entreated that he might again 
return to his gloomy dungeon, because his habits, there formed, 
were so strong, that his nature threatened to sink under the attempt 
to break them up? You will probably find no man of forty, who 
has not habits which he laments ; which mar his usefulness, but 
which are so interwoven with his very being, that he cannot break 
through them, at least he has not the courage to try. I am ex- 
pecting you will form habits. Indeed, I wish you to doso. He 
must be a poor character, indeed, who lives so extempore as not 
to have habits of his own. But what I wish is, that you form 
those habits which are correct, and such as will every day and hour 
add to your happiness and usefulness. If a man were to be told 
that he must use the axe, which he now selects, through life, would 
he not be careful in selecting one of the right proportions and 
temper? If told that he must wear the same clothing through life, 
would he not be anxious as to the quality and kind? But these, 
in the cases supposed, would be of no more importance than is the 
selection of habits in which the soul shall act. You might as well 
place the body in a strait-jacket,' and expect it to perform, with 
ease, and comfort, and promptness, the various duties of the body, 
as to throw the soul into the habits of some men, and then expect 
it will accomplish anything great or good. 

Do not fear to undertake to form any habit which is desirable ; 
for it can be formed, and that with more ease than you may at first 
suppose. Let the same thing, or the same duty, return at the 
same time every day, andit will soon become pleasant, No matter 
if it be irksome at first ; but how irksome soever it may be, only 
let it return periodically, every day, and that without any interrup- 
tion for a time, and it will become a positive pleasure. In this 
way all our habits are formed. The student who can with ease now 
sit down, and hold his mind down to his studies nine or ten hours 
a day, would find the labourer, or the man accustomed to active 
habits, sinking under it, should he attempt to do the same thing. 
I have seen a man sit down at the table spread with luxury, and 
eat his sailor’s biscuit with relish, and without a desire for any other 
food. His health had compelled him thus to live, till it had 
become a pleasant habit of diet. Previous to this, however, he had 
been rather noted for being an epicure. ‘‘ I once attended a pri- 
soner,’’ says an excellent man, ‘‘ of some distinction, in one of the 
prisons of the metropolis, ill of a typhus fever, whose apartments 
were gloomy in the extreme, and surrounded with horrors ; yet this 
prisoner assured me afterwards, that, upon his release, he quitted 
them with a degree of reluctance ; tom had r iled him to 
the twilight admitted through the thick-barred grate, to the filthy 
spots and patches of his plastered walls, to the hardness of his bed, 
and even to confinement.” 

I shall specify habits which, in my view, are very desirable to 
the student, and, at the same time, endeavour to give specific direc- 
tions how to form them. 

1. Have a plan laid beforehand for every day. 

These plans ought to be maturely formed the evening previous, 
and, on rising in the morning, again looked at, and immediately 
entered upon. It is astonishing how much more we accomplish in 
a single day, (and of what else is life made up ?) by having the plan 








previously marked out. It is so in everything. This morning a 
man was digging a path through a deep snow-bank. It was almost 
insupportably cold, and he seemed to make but little head-way, 
though he worked as if upon a wager. At length, getting out of 
breath, he paused, and marked out the width of the path with his 
shovel, then marked out the width of each shovel-full, and conse- 
quently the amount of snow at each throw of the shovel. In 
fifteen minutes, he had done more, and it was done neater and 
easier, that in thirty minutes previous, when working without a 
plan. It is of little consequence by what we illustrate, if we make 
a thing clear, and impress it upon the mind. I have found, in my 
own experience, as much difference in the labours of two days, 
when working with, or without a plan, as, at least, one-half, with- 
out having the satisfaction, in the latter case, of knowing what I 
have done. 

Experiencs will tell any man, that he is most successful in his 
own pursuits, when he is most careful as to method. A man of 
my acquaintance has a small slate, which hangs at his study-table, 
On that he generally finds, in the morning, his work for the day 
written down; and in the evening he reviews it, sees if he has 
omitted any thing, and, if so, chides himself that all is not done. 
—Todd’s Student's Manual. 





IMMORTALITY OF THOUGHT. 


Fearrvut indeed is the responsibility which rests upon each 
one in the formation of the characters of those around him! a 
responsibility, too, from which none can escape, not even the 
weakest. Every one to whom God has granted the liberty of 
speech—nay every one to whom is given the power of conveying 
even a single idea to the mind of another, may contribute in some 
degree to modify his character. Look how much the whole com- 
plexion of the soul may be changed by the operation of a single 
thought. Its influence ceases not as the sound of our voice dies 
away. In the mind of him to whom it is imparted it often long 
afterwards ‘‘lives and moves.” Neither does it stand there 
isolated and alone, Perhaps it touches some secret spring, and 
awakens a train of reflections, of which he who first gave it birth 
never dreamed. By the principle of association, another thought, 
which seems naturally to arise from it, is called into being, and 
then another from this, until they flow on in long succession to 
end we know not where. Sometimes the sentiment thus lightly 
imparted in conversation, which was forgotten at once by the 
speaker, has remained in the mind of him who heard it, recurring 
to his memory again and again, through a length of years, How 
powerful an effect then may a single sentence produce in modu. 
lating character! and who would carelessly take the responsibility 
of fixing in the mind of another that thought, which is to link to 
itself such important results ? 

What a striking hypothesis, by the way, is that of Coleridge— 
connected with his curious history of the German servant-girl, 
familiar, no doubt, to our readers—that no thoughts which have 
once entered into the mind ever perish—that, instead of passin 
away, as we are accustomed to believe, or being utterly Plott 
out, they are only for a time concealed and buried beneath more 
recent impressions—that they are inscribed upon the imperish- 
able tablet of the memory, there to remain for ever ; like those 
buried cities of Italy, safe and uninjured, though their very exist- 
ence was forgotten. Every one’s experience furnishes at least 
something analogous in confirmation of this idea. How often do 
thoughts, which for years have slumbered, again suddenly flash 
upon us in all their force, we know not how, or whence! The 
words of an old song—the incidents of our childhood—the feelings 
which then influenced us, but which had for years perished from 
the memory, suddenly awake from their silence, and sweep back 
over the soul. There is fearful solemnity in the thought, that in 
our unguarded moments of social intercourse, we may fix in the 
minds of others thoughts and influences which we would not wish 
to remain there for ever, especially if we follow out the suggestion 
referred to—that this is the mysterious record implanted within 
man, which is one day to give with unerring certainty the long 
history of his life, at that day when the thoughts of all hearts 
shall be called into judgment—nothing lost—nothing forgotten,— 
New York Review. 
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ARABIAN SYMPATHY. 

** Weary and faint from the fatigue of our journey,” says Lieutenant Well- 
sted, in his Travels in Arabia, ‘“‘in order to enjoy the freshness of the 
evening breeze, I had spread my carpet beneath a tree. An Arab, passing 
by, paused to gaze upon me, and touched by my condition and the melan- 
choly which was depicted in my countenance, he proffered the salutation of 
peace, pointed to the crystal stream which, sparkling, held its course at 
my feet, and said, ‘ Look, friend ; for running water maketh the heart glad.’ 
With his hands folded over his breast, that mute but most graceful of 
Eastern salutations, he bowed and passed on. I was in a situation to esti- 
mate sympathy; and so much of that feeling was exhibited in the manner 
of this son of the desert, that I have never since recurred to the incident, 
trifling as it is, without emotion.” 

SPEECH. 


* “Speech is morning to the mind ; it spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.”—Nat. Lee. 
CARRION CROWS AND YOUNG DUCKLINGS. 

In 1815, I fully satisfied myself of the inordinate partiality of the carrion 
crow for young aquatic poultry. The cook had in her custody a brood of ten 
ducklings, which had been hatched about a fortnight. Unobserved by any- 
body, I put the old duck and her young ones into a pond, nearly three hun- 
dred yards from a high fir-tree in which a carrion crow had built its nest : 
it contained five young ones almost fledged. I took my station on the bridge, 
about one hundred yards from the tree. Nine times the parent crows flew 
to the pond, and brought back a duckling each time to their young. I saved 
a tenth victim by timely interference. When a young brood is attacked by 
an enemy, the old duck does nothing to defend it. In lieu of putting herself 
betwixt it and danger, as the dunghill fowl would do, she opens her mouth, 
and shoots obliquely through the water, beating it with her wings. During 
these useless movements, the invader secures his prey with impunity.— 
Waterton, 

YOUTH AND AGE, 


Youth beholds happiness gleaming in the prospect. Age looks back on 
the happiness of youth; and, instead of hopes, seeks its enjoyment in the 
recollections of hope.—Omniana, 

RETRIBUTION. 
By the sun, and its rising brightness ; 
By the moon when she followeth him ; 
By the day when it sheweth his splendour : 
By the night, when it covereth him with darkness ; 
By the heaven, and Him who built it ; 
By the earth, and Him who spread it forth ;! 
By the soul and Him who completely formed it, 
And inspired into the same its faculty of distinguishing, 
And power of choosing wickedness and piety ; 
Now is he, who hath purified the same, happy ; 
But he, who hath corrupted the same, miserable. 
Koran. 


CARBONIZED TREE. 

A tree in a complete state of carbonization has been found at Guadaloupe, 
buried in the midst of voleanic substances. There was no vestige of leaves ; 
it was broken seven feet below the first branches, and the fracture resembled 
that of trees destroyed by a hurricane ; it was at intervals surrounded by a 
parchment-like, cylindrical substance, the colour of a dead leaf, which was 
the remainder of a vegetable, called in that country the ‘‘ burning liana,” 
which is as succulent as the cactus, and which, being suddenly exposed to a 
violent heat, lost its aqueous particles without the entire destruction of its 
bark. The whole was found ina stratum of red puzzolanum mixed with 
pumice. The charcoal to which it was reduced, was the same as that used 
for domestic purposes, except that a slight smell of coal was exhaled from it 
during combustion. Six different strata lay above this tree ; the uppermost, 
of vegetable earth, proved the antiquity of the whole, and this, combined 
with the distance from the present active volcano, makes it probable that the 
eruption which covered it proceeded from the Huelmont group, of which 
the Caraibe forms the principal summit.—Atheneum. 


AN INCONVENIENT LIKENESS. 


A respectable young man was tried for a highway robbery committed at 
Bethnal Green, in which neighbourhood both he and the prosecutor resided. 
The prosecutor swore positively that the prisoner was the man who robbed 
him of his watch. The counsel for the prisoner called a genteel young 
woman, to whom the prisoner paid his addresses, who gave evidence which 
proved a complete alibi, The prosecutor was then ordered out of court, and 
in the interval another young man, of the name of Greenwood, who awaited 
his trial on a capital charge of felony, was introduced and placed by the side 
of the prisoner. The prosecutor was again put up into the witness-box, and 
addressed thus: ‘ Remember, sir, the life of this young man depends upon 
your reply to the question I am about to put, Will you swear again that the 
young man at the bar is the person who assaulted and robbed you?’ The 
witness turned his head towards the dock, when, beholding two men so 
nearly alike, he became petrified with astonishment, dropped his hat, and 
was speechless for a time, but at length declined swearing to either. The 
young man was of course acquitted. Greenwood was tried for another 
offence, and executed; and a few hours before his death acknowledged that 
he had committed the robbery with which the other was charged.— JVills, 
on Circumstantial Evidence, 








POETIC DESCRIPTION OF THE DEVONSHIRE CLIMATE. 
The west wind always brings wet weather, 
The east wind wet and cold together ; 
The south wind surely brings us rain, 
The north wind blows it back again ; 
If the sun in red should set, 
The next day surely will be wet ; 
If the sun should set in gray, 
The next will be a rainy day. 


THE DUMB MADE TO SPEAK. 


**In the time of Huzrut Moossa, (the prophet Moses,) there was an old 
woman, a widow, whose years exceeded a hundred, and she had been long 
dumb from very age ; but she still insisted on guiding her family, and kept 
all her children, who amounted to forty or fifty, locked up in cages in her 
house, so that they could not ge out and enjoy themselves. Weary, at length, 
of their confinement, they applied to Moses, and besought him to pray to 
God to have their old mother removed, that they might have their turn of 
enjoyment. ‘ That can be done,’ replied Moses ; ‘ but say, shall I not rather 
offer her the choice of another husband?’ The children scoffed at this idea ; 
but the old woman, in whose presence this passed, got into a furious passion, 
and her tongue, which had been still for years, got into play at the very 

tion of ther husband. ‘ You wretched wretches !’ she exclaimed, 
* would you interfere with the favour of the prophet of God towards me, and 
prevent me from enjoying the good he offers?’ ”—J. B. Fraser. 
HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

** Ihave lived,” says the indefatigable Dr. Clarke, ‘‘ to know that the'great 
secret of human happiness is this—never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
The old adage of ‘ Too many ‘irons in the fire’ conveys an abominable false- 
hood; you cannot have too many: poker, tongs, and all—keep them all 
going.” 





OLD FABLE. 


Mr. Paravey writes, that a rabbinical fable is preserved in the work of 
Basnage, in which mention is made of the samir worm, used for polishing 
the stones of the Temple of Jerusalem without noise, when Solomon caused 
the construction of this edifice. All this, says M. Paravey, seems to be ex- 
plained by the fact observed by M. Ehrenberg, that certain tripolis are 
almost entirely composed of the siliceous coverings of infusoria. 


CLOCK AT VERSAILLES. 


Preparations have been made at Versailles to replace the clock of the king’s 
death, in the court called the Cour de Marbre. This clock has no mechan- 
ism, and has only one hand, which is placed at the precise moment of the 
death of the last king of France, and which does not move during the whole 
of his successor’s reign. This custom dates from the time of Louis XIIL— 
Newspaper paragraph. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Some years since, the prisoner population, compared with the free, was as 
thirty to one; but at present in Van Diemen’s Land it is as six toone. This 
is easily accounted for: there are very few marriages between prisoners, 
whereas it is otherwise with those who enjoy freedom ; and it is also well 
known that marriages in these colonies are for the most part very prolific, 
so that every year the disproportion between the two classes becomes greater, 
—Hobart Town Courier. 

DREAMS. 


For the most part our speeches in the day time cause our phantasy to work 
upon the like in our sleep: as a dog dreams of a hare, so do men on such sub- 
jects they thought on last. For that cause when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
had posed the seventy interpreters in order, and asked the nineteenth man, 
what would make one sleep quietly in the night; he told him, the best way 
was to have divine and celestial meditations, and to use honest actionsin the 
day time—Burton's Anat, of Mel. 


PREVENTION OF FIRE. 

M. Letellier pror » ina ir presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences, to steep vegetable substances, such as paper, linen, é&c., in a con- 
centrated solution of glass formed of four parts of, potash and one of silex, 
in order to render them less liable to take fire. 


A SHOWMAN’S PROCLAMATION. 


The following proclamation of a showman was taken verbatim as he cried 
it through the streets :—‘‘ Will be shown at the Town Hall, Tavistock, >t the 
hours of seven, eight, and nine, to the nobility and gentry, what is called i: 
the French language phantasmagory, in the English, magic lantern. All 
sorts of birds, beasts, reptiles, and pantomimes, ‘specially the forked light- 
ning seen in many parts of England, but chiefly in the East and West Ingies ; 
also what we are, and what we is to be—namely, death as large as any living 
being, six foot high, with an hour-glass in his hand ; and everything instruct- 
ing and amusing to all ages and societies, both the old and the juvenile. I 
hope you will all come. If you cannot all come as many as can come ; 
and nobody can say it a’nt worth seeing, except he says it agin’ his con- 
science. Boys and girls for the sum of one penny. Their honest working 
parents for the sum of twopence. Gentlemen and ladies, sixpence each. 
God save us all.”—Mrs. Bray’s Letters. 
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